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FINANCIAL NOTES 


AwnpresEN’s BANK IN OsLo 
INCREASES SURPLUS 

In the annual report of Andresen’s Bank, in 
Oslo, it is stated that deposits in the past vear 
increased from 25,800,000 kroner to 28,900,000 
kroner. There was a surplus of profits amounting 
to 1,024,122 kroner, as against 928,010 kroner in 
the previous vear. Stockholders received 5 per cent 
in dividends. The cash account with Norges Bank 
increased from 2,600,000 kroner to 2,800,000 krone~. 
The working capital of the bank in 1932 amounted 
to 47,880,000 kroner, a slight increase over 1931. 


Swepen Acts to Orrset 
German Tarirr INCREASES 

When Germany increased the customs duties on 
a number of articles formerly imported from Swe- 
den, that country retaliated by raising the tariff 
on certain goods to the 1926 level. Sweden’s im- 
portations from Germany approximated 11,000,000 
kroner in value a year, and included textiles, photo- 
graphic equipment, watches, and similar articles. 


Prorits or U.S. INpusrriat 
Corvoration GIVEN 

The reports covering United States corporate 
earnings for last year show a decline of 75 per 
cent, as compared with the 1931 figures. Statements 
by 375 industrial corporations give a combined net 
profit, after all charges but before dividends, of 
$56,000,000, as compared with $225,000,000 for the 
preceding twelve months period. Deficits for the 
year reported by 55 per cent of the companies 
aggregated $155,000,000. 


NATIONAL BANK or DenmMaARK 
Evects a New CHAIRMAN 


The board of directors of the National Bank of 
Denmark elected August Holm to succeed M. 
Knudtzon as chairman of the board when the latter 
asked to be relieved of his post as head of the 
Danish bank of issue. Mr. Holm is associated with 
the Otto Ménsted Factories as managing director. 
He is a native of Aarhus and obtained his business 
training in the Ménsted organization in that city. 
A few years ago he succeeded Director Hornemann 
as the managing director of the Ménsted Factories 
in Copenhagen. 

Str Kart Knupsen oN NorweGiaAn CHAMBERS 
or ComMeERCE IN Foreign Lanps 


On his recent visit to New York, Sir Karl Knud- 
sen, the noted English-Norwegian financier of Lon- 
don, at a luncheon in his honor tendered by the 
Norwegian Society, gave an interesting talk on 
how the Norwegian-British Chamber of Commerce 
had proved an important trade link between the 
two countries. Since its inception, twenty-seven 
years ago, this chamber of commerce, according to 
Sir Karl, not only had more than justified itself 
as a business enterprise, but in many other direc- 
tions had proved a benefit in that it offered an 
opportunity for a better understanding of the 
characteristics of the two peoples. On the question 
of the reestablishment of the Norwegian-American 


NCIAL 


Chamber of Commerce, in New York, the speaker 
emphasized the importance of the members having 
a world-view of commerce, and not only catering 
to trade between the two nations immediately 
concerned. : 


Danisu Bankers’ Murua 
Crepir INsurANCE SUGGESTED 

In the Berlingske Tidende of Copenhagen, the 
well-known economist, H. de Coninck Smith, writes 
that he believes the moment is ripe for the estab- 
lishment of what he terms the Danish Bankers’ 
Mutual Credit Insurance Association. Claiming 
that the note circulation is unreasonably low in 
view of the depreciated krone, Mr. de Coninck 
Smith declares that the responsible leaders of the 
Danish banking world display a most conservative 
attitude as regards credits, and in this they are 
hardly to be blamed, he says, considering past ex- 
periences. As for banking cooperation in line with 
what he suggests, the writer points to the Danish 
marine insurance during the World War which 
not only operated without loss, but gave a consid- 
erable surplus. 


AMERICAN Farm INDEBTEDNESS 
Over Exveven Bittion Do.iars 


According to recent statistics, the indebtedness 
of the American farmers is estimated at nearly 
$11,500,000,000, of which $8,500,000,000 are in farm 
mortgages. In 1910, the total mortgage debt of the 
farms was only $3,250,000,000. The present mort- 
gage debt is concentrated largely in twelve States, 
known agriculturally as the North Central region. 
This district in 1930 carried 59.5 per cent of the 
mortgage burden of the country, although only 33 
per cent of the total of all farms were located 
there. Holders of farm mortgages are widely scat- 
tered, but insurance companies lead all others with 
about 23 per cent, or nearly $2,000,000,000, Next 
comes Federal Land Banks, holding 12 per cent; 
commercial banks, 10.8 per cent; mortgage com- 
panies, 10.4 per cent; Joint Stock Land Banks, 7 
per cent; active farmers, 3.6 per cent, while the 
remaining 22.6 per cent is scattered among other 
individuals and agencies. 


Economic Swepisu-Betoian-Dutciu 
Unton 1n Prospect 

Sweden’s trade agreement with Germany having 
expired, and negotiations for a new agreement 
proving unsuccessful, leading Swedish financial and 
commercial interests are turning to Belgium and 
Holland with the view of establishing new commer- 
cial connections to take the place of those with 
Germany. Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm asks 
the pointed question whether Germany wants com- 
merciai war. As for Social-Demokraten, the offi- 
cial organ of the Government, this newspaper 
declares that “the breaking off of trade negotia- 
tions rouses not only surprise, but may occasion 
bitter feeling. It is time that, instead of secking 
isolation, someone should begin to take the initia- 
tive and find a way out of the unfortunate laby- 
rinth the world is lost in.” 


Junius Morirzes 
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The Historical Hamlet and His Grave 
By O. Lover 


N A QUIET spot in Jutland lies Ammelhede, or Amled’s Heath, 
which has been pointed out by a thousand-year-old tradition as the 
very place where the historical Amled, or Hamlet, lies buried. 
Though secluded, the spot is quite accessible from the highway. About 
twelve kilometers east of the city of Randers, the road runs south 
from Slyngborg Inn through a beautiful wooded valley known as Svej- 
dal. At the very end of the valley, hidden by the hills, but with a fine 
view out over the surrounding meadows, lie five thatched farmhouses 
‘alled Ammelhede, and belonging to the parish of Virring. According 
to people in the neighborhood, there have always been five farmhouses, 
but the natural environment is changed. Once upon a time broad for- 
ests extended from the peat bogs over towards Randers, and@ the 
meadow was a creek which had its outlet in the Kattegat far to the east. 
Some time in the early Viking Age Amled was King of Jutland. 
His fame in his lifetime reached far out beyond the boundaries of 
Denmark, and by means of tradition, literary treatment, and scholarly 
research it has been preserved down to our day. Recently our knowl- 
edge of Amled’s contemporary reputation has been augmented, and 
the fact of his historical existence has been confirmed by means of a 
runic wand that has been brought to light by excavations on Frisian 
sites. The wand was found in a stratum thought to date from about the 
vear 700. The runic inscription has been read by Professor J. M. N. 
Kapteyn of the University of Groningen. who says it contains a magic 
formula proving that the ancient Frisians attributed to Amled the 
divine power of stilling the sea. The following is a free rendering of 
the inscription: 
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Ona bluff Amled made his stand. 
With a runic yew wand he subdued the surf. 
By this rune yew the surf shall be stilled. 


Apparently the wand has been used to cast a spell on the sea in the 
name of Amled. It is made of yew, is slightly curved, and both ends 
bear marks of fire. 

The tale of Amled had already been carried for a long time from 
generation to generation as a popular tradition before it was written 
down in Latin by the Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus. All that we 
know of Amled’s life is due to this record, and on it are based the sub- 
sequent literary treatments. Shakespeare was not the first to use the 
theme; at least three versions—an Icelandic, a French, and a German 
—existed before his time, but it was Shakespeare’s tragedy, Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, that made the name of the old Jutland king 
famous once more. By that time the name of Amled had been changed 
in the popular mind to Hamlet, and in fact this is the form used in 
several Danish historical works. Tragedies on the Amled theme have 
been written by the Danish poets Ewald and Oehlenschlager. In our 
day scholarly research has been carried on both in Denmark and 
abroad with the main object of ascertaining whether Amled was really 
a historical person. The most adequate results have been arrived at by 
the Danish folklorist, Axel Olrik, while new information has been 
added recently by the Dutch scholar, Professor Kapteyn. 

As late as in the early nineteenth century, before newspapers had 
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had come down from the forefathers, and by this constant repetition, 
| the stories were fixed in the memories of generation after generation. 
| Thus the original ideas could be preserved even after a very long span 
of time. Saxo derived his Amled tale from a rooted tradition of this 


: kind, and its antiquity is revealed by the heathen mentality and the 
customs far different from those of Saxo’s own time. For instance, the 
. idea of revenge as a sacred duty marks it as dating from the early 
“ Viking Age when such views prevailed. a 
. Not the entire tale has been accepted as historical, however. It has 
2 been sifted by scholars, and the saga which forms the original kernel 
‘ has been separated from the myth which contains later accretions, most 
A of them free fancy. 


The Amled Saga tells us that Amled’s father was Hardvendel. He 
was killed by his brother Fenge, who thereafter assumed regal power 


: ‘iid married his brother's widow, Amled’s mother. Amled resolved to 
avenge this monstrous crime, but in order to allay suspicion he feigned 
: madness. He was always raking the ashes and whittling wooden hooks, 
: and his answers to questions seemed foolish, though sometimes they 
masked a sensible meaning. Once he was shown the rudder of a 


stranded ship and was told that it was a knife; he replied that it must 
certainly be intended to cut a big ham with. Another time he was 
shown the sand on the shore and told that it was flour; Amled replied 
that so it was, for it was ground by the wind and waves. This answer 
is recalled much later by the Icelandic bard Snabjérn, who wrote of 
the sea as “Amled’s quern.”’ 


1 During a feast in the king’s hall, when all Fenge’s men lay drunk 
| on the floor, Amled at last saw his opportunity to wreak vengeance. 
; He covered the sleeping men with the tapestries of the hall and 
' fastened them together with the wooden hooks he had been whittling, 

so that none of them should escape. Then he set fire to the hall and 
1 burned it down. Afterwards he stood forth at the Thing, explained 


that his behavior had been for the purpose of obtaining just revenge, 
, and was elected King. 

Saxo’s account of two voyages to England, two marriages, and a 
shield depicting Amled’s deeds is mythical, but toward the end of the 
saga he touches on history. He reports the death of old King Rorik 
of Lejre in Sjelland and the succession of his son Viglet. The new 
King would not tolerate that Amled assumed the kingship of Jutland 
; which he claimed it was the privilege of the Lejre Kings to grant. He 
armed his men of Sjelland and Skaane and challenged Amled to 
battle. Amled fell, and his grave is shown in Jutland on the field, or 
heath, bearing his name. 
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Tne Krno’s Mounp at AMMELHEDE IN JUTLAND, THovcutr to Be THE GRAVE OF THE 
Historica HaMiLer 


But the geographical indications in Saxo are few, and regarding 
the exact spot of Amled’s home only conjectures can be made. Carl S. 
Petersen writes in his history of literature: “The saga itself makes 
Amled and his ancestors Jutlanders, and in several places the nature 
of Jutland is so much bound up with the point of the story that it 
‘cannot be set aside as something superimposed by chance. It is beyond 
a doubt that Jutland is the home of the Amled Saga. ... Ammelhede 
south of the Randers fjord bears the name of Amled.” 

Axel Olrik has analyzed Saxo’s tale and traced every feature of the 
different sagas and myths to its origin. In his book, T'he Sources of 
Saxo’s Ancient History, published in 1894, he writes: ““Amled’s Heath 
is found again in Ammelhede. Accordingly the tale has been connected 
with a certain mound there, and in the neighborhood there still lives 
a local tradition of a petty King by name of Ammel who is said to be 
buried in a mound at Ammelhede. . .. Naturally the claim of being 
Amled’s grave is made for other mounds in other heaths of Jutland, 
but no other heath bears the name of Amled in a popular form.” 

Present-day local tradition in Ammelhede appears to confirm Am- 
led’s association with the place. The people will still show you several 
spots in the vicinity which tradition connects with Amled and the battle 
in which he fell. What is probably an old castle site bears the name 
Kongslund, King’s Grove, and is reputed to be the site of Amled’s 
‘astle, a timber structure which was burned down after the battle. The 
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place where the attacking army landed is also shown, and—most 
important of all—a rise in the ground still showing traces of a mound 
and popularly called Amled’s grave. Some years ago I asked a man 
from the neighborhood to tell me the myths still current about Amled. 
He wrote me a letter setting forth the local tradition which, though 
perhaps embellished and augmented in the course of time, was still 
a rather good account of the tale as it was handed down and cherished 
by the population. It read as follows: 

“T shall briefly report what I recollect of the tales told me in my 
childhood by old people in the parish—people who had not read Saxo, 
but derived their knowledge from former generations. King Amled’s 
grave is situated just east of Damgaard. His castle was to the south 
of this on a hill surrounded by old ramparts lined with big boulders. 
Where now is peat bog and meadow it was said that the sea once had 
come up as far as Gammel Estrup. In my childhood I got hold of a 
paper dealing with King Amled written in old-fashioned script, and 
I still remember some of the contents. It told of a king who came from 
Sjelland, and who was sighted by a thrall and a woman fishing from 
a dugout. They warned King Amled. The foreign warriors disem- 
barked at a watercourse coming from a deep valley—the present-day 
Svejdal, from whence there still emerges a small brook which formerly 
was dammed up. Old people said that oak poles could still be seen 
sticking in the earth there; perhaps some may be left even now, but 
whether the site is old enough to belong to this period I do not know. 
The foreign warriors met Amled and his men just south of Ammel- 
hede. Both sides suffered heavy losses. Numerous cairns show where 
the fallen were buried.” 

This tradition corresponds in all particulars to the report of Saxo 
Grammaticus, but the question is whether it has been derived from 
him or is based on original folklore. Saxo’s History of Denmark was 
written about the year 1200 and was first printed in Paris in 1514 in 
the Latin language. The first Danish translation was published in 
1575. From 1623 we have a report by a local vicar which reads as 
follows: 

“In the parish of Wirring at a village named Ammelhede is a grave 
with two big stones, one at each end, called by the old people Kongs- 
hdjen, and it is believed that King Amled lies buried there. Compare 
Saxo Grammaticus. Moreover it is said that Wirring stands for 
Wiigring for the reason that there has been an inlet (viig) where ships 
entered in olden times when there was shipping to a town on the oppo- 
site side named Lundbye. For this reason there are found up to this 
day anchor rings and whole masts in the peat pits, for there are now 
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meadows, bogs, and peat soil. On Wirring common are three cairns 
named Ebbe’s cairns and one named Dragi’s cairn. The origin I can- 
not trace, for it is out of memory. 


“Jens Hansen Brun.” 


This report contains traditions reaching back to heathen times. It is 
folklore, evidently derived from the same sources as Saxo’s saga. The 
name Kongshéjen had been handed down; old people used the same 
name that they had heard it called by in their youth before the transla- 
tion of Saxo was published; and who but Amled should be buried in 
the “king’s mound” in a heath bearing his name? 

The vicar’s report makes it possible to form an idea of the original 
appearance of the mound. Later reports show that it was gradually 
destroyed, although it still retained the name of Kongsh6djen and the 
tradition of being Amled’s grave. Other reports substantiating in part 
that of Jens Hansen Brun are dated 1657 and 1677, and one appeared 
in 1740 when it was reported that the stones had been removed and 
used for a dike. In the Danish Atlas for 1768 the tradition is again 
quoted and it is said that a silver ring, apparently from the hilt of a 
sword, had been turned up by the plough in the year 1629. A registry 
chart of Ammelhede, presumably dating from 1790, gives the name 
Kongsh6jagre for the field in which the grave is situated and Kongs- 
lundagre for the place still known as Kongslund. In 1827 it is reported 
that the mound had been nearly levelled. 

A careful investigation by the National Museum of the grave and 
the castle site in the vicinity would be desirable. The grave itself might 
possibly prove to be intact, for it is said that the plough always strikes 
against a circle of stones which probably enclose the grave. 

* * * 


We have proved that successive generations have believed the place 
to be Amled’s grave and have so stated. It remains to examine the 
topography of the country and see whether it is probable that the 
battle can have taken place where tradition points. 

Colindsund, which we know as green meadows and fertile fields. was 
in ancient times a fairway, and a long arm of the fjord stretched up 
into the country as far as Ammelhede. Hundreds of shell heaps along 
what was once the banks of the fjords and numerous barrows in the 
surrounding country bear witness of a dense population in the Stone 
Age and the Bronze Age, while urn graves level with the fields indicate 
a similar condition in the Iron Age and down to the Christian era. We 
may therefore say that the region is the seat of a very old civilization. 
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A gradual rising of the ground beginning in the Stone Age and 
lasting down to our own time has changed sounds and fjords into 
meadows. From time to time anchors and other relics of ancient ship- 
ping have been found imbedded in the soil as described by the local 
vicar in 1623. 

In the sixth or seventh century, when historians believe Amled 
lived, Ammelhede was in direct connection with the sea by means of 
the navigable fjord. Although history says nothing as to where Amled 
lived, tradition says it was here, and there is nothing in the topography 
to make it unlikely. When King Viglet armed his men in Skaane and 
Sjelland, he no doubt chose the quickest and shortest way through 
Colindsund, whereby he would have the advantage of remaining 
securely on board with his men until he had come far into Jutland. 
That was why the battlefield was Ammelhede. Amled met his foes 
when they disembarked, but he fell and lies buried in a field which was 
given the name of Amled’s heath, now Ammelhede. 

The results of modern historical research warrant the idea of erect- 


ing a memorial stone on the grave of Amled, who was probably the 
last independent King of Jutland. 


The Hills at Jelling 


By Doris Werzet JACOBSEN 


WO ponderous hills in Jelling I have seen 
Rearing proud summits in the Danish air, 
An ancient tribute raised by Harald where 
King Gorm the Old lies buried with his queen, 
Tyra the Wise who, as the runes record, 
Built a staunch wall across the southern land 
So that her Danish countrymen might stand 
Stalwart and strong to stay the German horde. 


No costly urns or jewelled caskets hold 

The ashes of these two; no carved tomb marks 
Their royal grave, but the swift-veering larks 
Keep vigil over them, and there unfold 

New seasons and new souls to celebrate 

The true nobility of their estate. 





Swedish Rune Stones 


By Ex.1as Werssrn 
Written in Swedish for the Review and translated by Lee M. HoLtLtaNnver 


MONG Scandinavian monuments of the past, the rune stones 

occupy a special place in being the oldest which hand down to 

posterity direct information from the people of ancient times. 
They originated in a period to which even the simplest form of literate 
civilization was unknown—among men who had never seen a book or 
a written page of parchment. Hence the power of the runes, of speak- 
ing to him who could interpret them, must have seemed all the more 
wonderful to these people. Graven into the hard rock, within the 
recurving bodies of the dragons, and filled with shining red color, they 
stood there, these mysterious symbols, an ornament to the farm, an 
honor to the living, and a memorial to the departed kinsmen—wellnigh 
a triumph over oblivion and the transitoriness of all things. 

On a boulder near Runby, in the parish of Ed in Uppland, we read 
that “Ingrid had the causeway built. and the stone raised, in memory 
of Ingmar, her husband, and of Dan and Banke, her sons. They lived 
in Runby and owned a farm. May Christ help their souls!” And with 
a great pride in his accomplishment the rune graver added: “This shall 
‘all to mind these men so long as human kind liveth!” Not far from this 
place, near Salna in Skanella parish, there stands a huge rune stone, 
considerably taller than a man in height, bearing the inscription: 
“Jostén and Jorund and Bjorn, these brothers raised this stone in 
memory of 'Trum, their father. God help his soul and spirit and forgive 
him his trespasses and sins!’ The conclusion, which is in verse, reads: 


Shall call aye to mind, 
the while men do live, 
the broad, hard causeway 
the good man’s memory. 
His sons made it 

in memory of their father. 
Never will by roadside 

be raised better cairn. 


The rune gravers gloried in their art. It was not given to everyone 
to read and interpret runes. There exist runes which begin with an 
admonition to the reader in some such fashion: “Do you interpret the 
runes!” or similarly. This is the case with the stone which stands near 





SWEDISH RUNE STONES 


By Tivvsticen (tHe Tuteves’ Parn), Parisn or VaGnudrap, East SOpERMANLAND 


Two ponderous, massive rocks of simple form. Standing as they do by an old, abandoned 
road, deep within the silent forest, they make a powerful impression when one comes upon 
them. The inscription, which is in verse, tells about two young warriors, Torkel and Styrbjérn, 
who perished in battle in the East. Their mother and brothers erected the monument. 


the estate of Hovgarden on the island of Adelso in Lake Malaren. It 
was erected by Toler, the king’s steward in the district of Roslagen, for 
King Hakan, at the latter’s command. Still another example is the 
rune stone near Agersta in Lot parish, Uppland: “Vidhugse had this 
stone raised to the memory of his good father, Saref. He lived in 
Agersta. 

Here shall stand 

the stone between the farms. 

Let him read it 

who the runes knoweth— 

the runes which here 

Balle hath written. 


The provenience of runic writing is a problem which has engaged 
scholars ever since the seventeenth century: and not only in Scandi- 
navia, but throughout the Germanic North. So much is now to be 
considered as established; that the runes are an adaptation of Greek 
and Latin letters. This is the reason why several of them show remark- 
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Ar Fyrsy., Centrrat SODERMANLAND 


These runes are inscribed on the native rock close by a pretty road through the woods. The 
ornamentation is the simplest possible, but the contents of the inscription all the more artful, 
being altogether in verse: 


I know that Hastén, They placed stones 

and Holmstén, his brother, and staves many, 

be the rune-knowingest men after [i.e., in memory of] Fréstén, 
in all Midgard |i.e., on earth]. their father. 


able similarity to corresponding symbols in our own modern alphabet 
which, as we recall, likewise is borrowed from classic antiquity. In all 
likelihood, runic writing originated among the Goths at the time when 
they were settled in southern Russia and in Rumania as neighbors of 
Greek trading cities and Roman camps (about a.p. 150-350). Here 
they received strong impulses from the civilizations of classic antiquity. 
As a consequence, some gifted Goth, on the basis of Greek and Latin 
symbols which he had learned to know and use, created an alphabet 
adapted to Germanic sounds and conditions. 

Among the Goths and their kindred in the North, this cultural 
advance could not at first have any great practical significance, chiefly 
because they lacked a suitable material to write on, such as the peoples 
of classic antiquity possessed in parchment, the papyrus roll, and the 
wax tablet. Neither were the Teutonic tribes of that period sufficiently 
far advanced for a literary civilization in any real sense. So the runes 





SWEDISH RUNE STONES 


At Vipsy, Osmo Parisu, East SODERMANLAND 


Occasionally, inscriptions were carved on the side of a cliff, as in this case: “Ubbe caused 
these signs to be graven after Ebjoérn, his brother. May God help him!” 


were used for brief inscriptions on metal and wood. Just as the Greek 
word biblos, “book,” really signifies “papyrus fiber,” our word “book” 
originally designated a slice or stave of beech wood inscribed with 
runes. Indeed, the characteristic forms of the runic symbols, consisting 
as they do throughout of perpendicular and slanting lines, are a conse- 
quence of this use for carving on wood. If the writing was to be dis- 
tinct. the carver was bound to cut across or on a slant to the fibers of 
his wood surface, avoiding horizontal marks parallel to the fibers. One 
glance at a runic inscription suffices to convince one that this was the 
guiding principle in the evolution of the runic letters; in other words, 
that the runic alphabet was meant for carving on wood. However, 
wood is exceedingly perishable. Only under exceptionally favorable 
circumstances have objects of wood been preserved from antiquity. 
The runic inscriptions we possess are graven on more durable mate- 
rials, such as metal or stone, and unquestionably constitute but an 
infinitesimal fraction of what existed at one time. 

The Goths who bad settled by the Black Sea kept up lively inter- 
course with their nearest kinsfolk in Scandinavia. Many a Northman 
was lured south by reports of the powerful and flourishing empire of 
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At Hiéesy, East GOTLAND 


This is a block of granite, over three meters in height, 
inscribed on three sides. 

“The good man Gulle had five sons. On the Fyri Plains 
fell the brave warrior Asmund; Assur died in the East in 
Greekland; in a duel was Halvdan killed; but Kdre died 
not in foreign parts, neither did Boe. Torkel graved these 
runes.” 

In 985 a bloody battle was fought on the Fyri Plains 
near Uppsala, in which Styrbjérn the Strong was van- 
quished by his uncle, King Eric the Victorious. 


the Goths. And by way 
of the Vistula and along 
the Baltic coastlands an 
active trade was carried 
on between the North 
and the South. ‘Together 
with many other prod- 
ucts of the South, the 
runes arrived in the 
North even before a.p. 
300. We possess from the 
period between 300 and 
800 altogether some hun- 
dred Northern inscrip- 
tions, of which about a 
fourth are Swedish. The 
most ancient of these oc- 
cur on individual finds of 
all kinds, on weapons 
and the ornaments of 
weapons, on fibulas and 
other adornments. But 
fairly soon—and in all 
likelihood — following 
classic examples—the 
practice set in of carving 
runes also on bautastei- 
nar, i.e., monoliths erect- 
ed in commemoration of 
some departed relative 
or friend, generally on a 
burial lot or close by 
some highway. 

The word rune signi- 
fies a secret, a mystery. 
In his Gothic translation 
of the Bible, Bishop U1- 
filas uses it to render the 
Greek word mysterion. 
The ability to write runes 


and interpret them was for a long time a secret art which, among the 
many who could not write, commanded much respect and_ possibly 





SWEDISH RUNE STONES 


Ar Grinpa, Parisu or Sre.vik, SODERMANLAND 


Both these stones tell of heroic deeds done during the Viking Age. The one is erected in 
memory of a man who had been in Greekland and had there dealt out gold (as a reward to 
followers). On the other stands: “Grytgard and Endride, his sons, erected this stone in 
memory of their bold father. Gudver was to the West in England, he received his share of the 
ransom. Right skilfully he stormed castles in Saxland.” 

The reference is to Viking expeditions made to England about a.p. 1000. The English ran- 
somed themselves time and again from spoliation by the Northmen by paying a tribute, the 
so-called Danegeld. Saxland is the land of the Saxons about the Elbe River. 


also excited fear. “The runes descended from [i.e., made by] the 
mighty gods” is an expression which occurs, both in a West Gotland 
inscription dating from about 600, and the Old Icelandic poem of 
Havamdl. They had been invented-—so people believed—by Othin, 
the god of wisdom. For that reason they were used, not only as a sim- 
ple means of communication between men, but also for purposes of 
magic, in order to call forth powerful and supernatural effects. Thus 
a great number of our earliest Scandinavian runic monuments furnish 
testimony to this belief in the magic power of runes. In fact, we cannot 
tell whether the practical or the magic intention predominated in the 
origin and earliest use of runic writing. 

A consequence of this strictly limited use of runic writing may be 
seen in the degenerative process which set in toward the end of prehis- 
toric times. It is evident that during a long stretch of time the use of 
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the art was declining; 
for a number of symbols 
were abandoned alto- 
gether, and _ still others 
changed their forms. As 
a result there gradually 
arose, out of the oldest 
alphabet which contained 
twenty-four runes, a 
runic system of only 
sixteen symbols; which 
development seems com- 
pleted about the begin- 
ning of the Viking Age 
(a.p. 800). 

By far the most of our 
Swedish rune stones 
have inscriptions in this 
later alphabet of sixteen 
runes. Only a very few 
inscriptions are pre- 
served from the ninth 
and tenth centuries, 

By “JarLABANKeE’s Causeway,” TAsy Parisnu, 20 Km. among them, to be sure, 
ane Se the longest and most re- 


> 


. rhe inscription reads: Jarlabanke, while still in life, markable of them all— 
had these stones raised to his own memory, and he made 


this causeway for the salvation of his soul. He was the the rune stone of Rok 
sole owner of all Tiiby [parish]. May God help his soul!” ee st] 
This Jarlabanke was a rich and powerful franklin who church in Kast Gotland. 


owned great estates in Uppland. He and his nearest kins- ‘Toward the end of the 
men are mentioned on no less than thirteen rune stones. 


The inscription is done in typical Uppland style. tenth century, however, 
the erection of rune 

stones gained much headway, and the century-old, half-forgotten 
Northern mode of writing again came into vogue. During the 
eleventh century, everywhere in the ancient Svealands about Lake 
Malaren, rune stones are erected to perpetuate the memory of 
departed kinsmen. The province of Uppland has close upon a 
thousand of them, Sédermanland about three hundred and _ sev- 
enty-five, Kast Gotland about two hundred and fifty, West Gotland 
about one hundred and eighty, Smaland about one hundred, and so 
on. Among the formerly Danish provinces, Skane contains about fifty. 
Blekinge about ten, Halland four. The grand total in Sweden alone 
will thus run up to some twenty-five hundred. Of these, by all odds 
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On Tue Curr or RaMsunpsperGet, Parisi or J per, NortH SODERMANLAND 


This is a rune monument with pictures from the story of Sigurd Fafnisbane (S. the Slayer 
of Fafnir). Below, Sigurd piercing with his sword the runic animal which also represents the 
dragon Fafnir. Above him, a tree to which Sigurd’s steed Grane is hitched. Farther to the 
left sits Sigurd, steaking Fafnir’s heart over the fire. When the dragon’s blood came on his 
tongue, he was able to understand the language of birds. He is here represented as listening 
to the birds in the tree which counsel him to slay also Fafnir’s brother, the treacherous smith, 
Regin. Farther to the left we see Regin with his head severed from his body, and by him his 
hammer, tongs, and bellows. 

The inscription reads: “Sigrid made this causeway, Alrik’s mother, Orm’s daughter, for 
Holmgér’s soul. He was the father of Sigréd, her husband.” 


most, and especially those of the central portions of Sweden, origi- 
nated during the eleventh and in the beginning of the twelfth century. 

There are two motifs which practically always form part of a Swed- 
ish rune stone’s ornamentation——the dragon scroll, i.e., a serpentine 
band, and the cross. But these may be diversified in ever so many ways, 
so that it would be difficult to find two rune stones that are altogether 
alike. Certainly, the old rune masters cannot be accused of monotony 
of treatment and sticking to conventional ways. Admiration is espe- 
cially due to their resourcefulness in adapting themselves to the given 
form of the stone. They show an artistic eye for what every particular 
tock surface demanded by way of ornament, and with a sure hand 
graved on it a dragon scroll sufficient to receive the inscription which 
was intended. 

Most generally, these rock carvings contain a short memorial] 
account of a fairly conventional type, and thus rather recall the tomb- 
stones of our own times. But they differ from these especially in that 
their inscriptions mention chiefly those who have erected the memorial. 
Often a word is added in honor of the departed one, such as: “he was 
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a good farmer”; or, “he was a bold warrior”; or, “he knew how to steer 
his ship.” 

Moreover, fairly many runic inscriptions contain items of informa- 
tion of diverse kinds; so that altogether they furnish us a valuable and 
varied insight into the history of the times and the state of civilization 
then prevailing. They speak about men who perished on Viking expe- 
ditions to faraway countries—westward to England, most especially 
eastward to Gardarike (the present Russia), to Greekland (the lands 
comprising the Byzantine Empire), to Sarkland (the Mohammedan 
countries about the Black Sea), to Jorsalaland (Jerusalem), to 
Langbardaland (the present Italy). Indeed, it appears as though one 
had been especially intent on honoring the memory of those to whom 
it was not granted to rest in the home soil. 

However, many a stone tells also of peaceful accomplishments of 
rarious kinds, about men who arranged places for the meeting of 
assemblies, who built roads or made causeways—for the salvation of 
their souls, as we read so often. 

Occasionally, the inscription served a purely practical purpose in 
mentioning the acquisition of estates by inheritance or purchase. On 
a stone near Veda, parish of Angarn, Uppland, we read: “'Torstén 
erected this monument in memory of his son Arnmund, and he bought 
this hamlet and acquired the means therefor in Gardarike.” And on 
a splendid pair of rune stones located at Hiagerstalund, near Stock- 
holm, one of which is now moved to the outdoor museum of Skansen, 
there is the inscription: “Gardar and Jorund have this stone raised in 
memory of their sistersons Arnmund and Ingemund,” and on the 
other: “These monuments were made in memory of Inga’s sons. She 
took the heritage after them, but the brothers Girdar and Jorund 
became her heirs. They [Inga’s sons Arnmund and Ingemund] died 
in Greekland.” 

On exceedingly many rune stones we find the pious wish: “May God 
help his soul!” or “God help his soul and also God’s Mother!” They 
prove incontestably that Sweden was beginning to be Christianized 
during the eleventh century; a fact which we learn from no other 
source. On the island of Frés6 in Jimtland there stands a rune stone, 
the only one in that province, on which Ostman Gudfastsson informs 
us that “he had the whole of Jamtland Christianized.” Also in other 
inscriptions there is perceived an echo of the conflict between two views 
of life, the heathen and the Christian. A rune stone from Séderman- 
land has, after the usual commemorative inscription, the words: “the 
earth shall be rent and the welkin above”; which sounds as though 
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deriving from some Old 
Swedish lay about Rag- 
nar6k, a poem of the 
type of Voluspa. 

As we have seen, some 
of the inscriptions are in 
verse form. All of them 
are of the very greatest 
value in being the oldest 
monuments of the Swed- 
ish language. 

Thus, in the runic in- 
scriptions we possess a 
material of extraordi- 
nary interest in several 
respects. No other na- 
tion north of the Alps 
has any documents from 
pre-literary times corre- 
sponding to them; while 
the ancient inscriptions 
of the great South Kuro- 
pean and Oriental na- 


tions are to a large por- 
tion of a different nature 
and not comparable. So 
we may say with some 
Greek Marsie Lion witn Swepisn Rune InNscriprion Justice that our runic iM- 


ORIGINALLY STANDING IN THE Prrarvus, THE Harpor Crtry 


I scriptions are unique. 
or Atuens. Ir Is Now 1n VENICE. 


The stone on the cover is from Gripsholin, Sidermanland, and reads: “Tola had 
this stone raised in memory of his son, Harald, Ingvar’s brother. 


They fared manfully 

fur away, after gold, 

and in eastern lands 

gave the eagles food |i.e., slew warriors] ; 
they died in the south, 

in Sarkland.” 


This Ingvar was a royal scion and the leader of a great Viking expedition to lands 
in the East. About his adventures and exploits, there exists an Icelandic saga of the 
fourteenth century, full of the most fantastic adventures, such as fights with dragons 
and trolls. Sarkland, or Saracenland, here means the countries around the Caspian 





Modern Norwegian Wood Architecture 


By Ove OverRGAARD 


HE WORD funkis was originally introduced into the Norwe- 

gian language to characterize modern architecture and applied 

art. It is a slang word for functionalism; but while the latter is 

a compact expression to denote the logical basis and the manifest con- 

tent of modern architecture and on the whole is a purely professional 

term, funkis is a vague and all-embracing catchword applied to any- 

thing modern. In the professional sense of the term it therefore means 

the exact opposite to functionalism; that is, the superficial modern 

word funkis is simply an empty shell or whited sepulchre. During the 

last half vear, the expression has lost its power as a slogan, and if it 

should survive it will stand as a mock reminder of the poorest type of 
ephemeral architecture without inner value. 

Functionalism in its meaning is not a new invention. All sound and 


Home or Dr. 0. Trinemanpn JOUANNESSEN, ULLERN 


Rudolf Blakstad and Herman Munthe-Kaas, Architects 





NORWEGIAN WOOD ARCHITECTURE 


Home or Direcror KLouMAND, SNAROEN 
Otto L. Scheen, Architect 


good architecture throughout the ages has been functional, if by this 
is understood the craft which plans a building rationally with a view 
to its purpose, and which uses the materials and constructions most 
suited for the oceasion in a logical and characteristic way. But the pur- 
pose changes with the times; it is an expression for different wishes 
and ideals and for necessity. It expresses itself in ecstatic Gothic 
‘athedrals, in the brittle illusory art of the baroque, in Joyous rococo, in 
profitable apartment houses, and rational factories. The most suitable 
materials change in the same way: clay, wood, stone, steel, concrete, 
glass. 

It is well known that there exists a constant interplay between the 
forms of expression of a period and its means of expression; the differ- 
ent materials borrow forms of expression from each other and thus 
new uses of the materials are created. In this way, a period of architec- 
ture is welded together and receives its characteristic stamp; a style 
is created—a modern style-—functionalism. 

What characterizes the best Norwegian wood architecture today is 
the intimate tie between tradition and modern tendencies. Of course, 
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the properties of the 
material—in this case. 
wood—impose a natural 
limitation on the possi- 
bility of its use which, to 
a certain degree, creates 
tradition. And where 
wood has been used and 
cultivated as a building 
material for many hun- 
dreds of years, as is the 
case in Norway, natu- 
Home or Direcror Per Brun, Heaoert rally a great many dif- 

Ole Overgaard, Architect 





ferent constructions 
have been used, a great 
many forms tried out. and so much valuable experience has been 
collected that one might almost think there would be no room for inno- 
rations; in other words, that tradition would wholly dominate archi- 
tecture. 

Experience. however, proves the contrary. It looks rather as if the 
intimate knowledge of wood materials has got into the blood of Nor- 
wegian architects to a degree that makes it possible for them to handle 
the medium with complete mastery. New ideals of form, originated in 
concrete, are reproduced in wood and force new and obvious construc- 
tional solutions. The interplay between concrete and wood is interest- 
ing. To a certain degree the qualities of the wood determine the outer 
form of the concrete construction, while at the same time the concrete 
architecture influences 
the original wood archi- 
tecture and inspires new 
solutions. A creative ex- 
change goes on: common 
forms originate which are 
characteristic of modern 
architecture regardless 
of the materials used. 

There exists an inter- 
mediate period in Nor- 
wegian wood architec- 
ture which in itself is 
nothing to be proud of, 


but which nevertheless Aw Owtp Farmuovse at Monpum 
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forms the premise to modern wood architecture. This is the so- ‘lled 
Swiss style which spread over the country in the second half of last 
century, extending from the 1860s. At that time many Norwegian 
architects studied at German universities, and they brought the “new” 
style home with them. 'The Swiss style is a form of wood architecture 
which is good enough where it belongs-—in Switzerland and southern 
Germany, but it does not suit Norway, and besides it was misunder- 
stood and diluted till in the end there was absolutely nothing of any 
value left in it. 

Then came a period of complete confusion of styles at the end of last 
century. It began in Norway as a reaction against the Swiss style. 
borne on a romantic wave of sentiment with a strong national flavor, 
bringing a wish for a pure Norwegian style instead of the imported 
foreign. But this reaction itself went through several periods that were 
mutually hostile. They had one common characteristic, namely, the 
impulse to search back for a national basis in architecture; but this 
impulse manifested itself in various ways of expression according to 
what period one looked to for models. Common was also the fact that 
everybody did seek “models,” and copied old forms, especially orna- 
ments that bore no relation to the building itself. 

Now we realize that a house does not become more Norwegian, anc 
therefore better, if we put dragon heads on the front or carvings from 
peasant dwellings of 1750 on the shutters. We think that it becomes 
ridiculous, because that kind of old superficial pomp does not belong to 
a modern house in 1933. In fact we realize that it is not the outer edifice, 
the appearance and the ornamentation, that is most important in a 
house and decides whether a house is good or bad. The important thing 
is the inner plan, and the deciding point is how the various needs are 
met, how they are provided for and balanced in regard to each other. 

This is not characteristic of Norway only. All modern architects 
now build houses whose function it is to satisfy the inhabitants’ wishes 
and needs in the matter of light or shade, heat or cold, economy, lux- 
ury, comfort, sociability or secluded family life; and they try to express 
the special function of a house in its architecture. 

It is primarily characteristic of Norway that this functionalistic 
villa architecture finds its expression preferably in wood construction; 
and secondly, that the modern Norwegian wood architecture has 
ripened and become purified through a long period of faltering na- 
tional-romantic confusion of styles, that it has come back to the essen- 
tial in wood architecture. We can utilize the real values of the centuries- 
old tradition without becoming distracted by what is purely striking 
but unessential for us today. 
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The ibsen Museum in Grimstad 
By Tuyra FREDING 


HE STUDENT of Ibsen will find much to interest him in the 

little harbor town of Grimstad in southern Norway where the 

great dramatist spent six important years of his youth. By a 
visit to the apothecary’s shop which is now fitted up as a memorial to 
Ibsen, it is possible to reconstruct the very background of his life during 
those years. 

The building, which is now turned into an Ibsen Museum, is a fairly 
large two-story house, painted white, turning a broad gable out on a 
three-cornered bit of garden where a bust of Ibsen has been placed on 
a pedestal. A tablet on the wall gives Ibsen’s name and the date of his 
birth and death. 
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A few stone steps lead from the street directly into the entrance hall. 
Through a door to the right we enter the shop where Ibsen filled pre- 
scriptions, mixed medicines, and waited on customers. The woodwork 
is in a dingy brown tone. We see a narrow counter, a high desk on 
which stand scales, rows of drawers, and shelves reaching from floor to 
ceiling and filled with labeled bottles and boxes. Everything stands as 
in Ibsen’s day. Many of the prescriptions he copied and the notes he 
made are preserved under glass. They are written in a clear, fine script. 
Among the mementoes of his later life which are preserved in the Mu- 
seum, we see a recommendation of the maid, Lina Jakobsen, who “faith- 
fully and conscientiously” served him during the long absence of Mrs. 
[bsen, and this too is beautifully written. The small traveling ink-well 
stands there as if ready for use, and the poet’s spectacles lie by the side 
of it. 

In the room within the shop Ibsen lived. The simple furniture is 
intimately bound up with his life. There is the sofa of wood without any 
cushions; there is the bed where he slept and the table where he ate 
when his meals were brought to him. Here he watched at night, and 
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here he wrote. A small table in the middle of the room is the one on 
which Catiline was penned in the winter of 1848-49. Here Ibsen studied 
and prepared, under great difficulties, for the matriculation examina- 
tions at the University. A yellowed paper, dated September 3, 1850, 
gives his standing in the examination and reveals that his marks were 
none too good. In Greek and mathematics he never passed at all. 

On the walls of the room where Ibsen lived we can see some of his 
own drawings and paintings, among them his childhood home in his 
native town, Skien, and a picture of an old pilot who sits looking out 
to sea. There are also some of Christian Krohg’s original drawings for 
“Terje Viken,” for which poem Ibsen found the subject and even the 
name at Grimstad. 

On April 16, 1850, Ibsen left Grimstad and the shop forever. The 
very day before that he wrote the date, 15 /4, 1850, in the cork drawer. 
and there are still corks in the drawer. 





FAMOUS PAINTINGS IN THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
OSLO 


Notes by Jouan H. LanGaarp 
IV. The Card Players, by Harriet Backer 


Harriet Backer was born at Holmestrand in 1815. She died in 
Oslo in 1932. In 1874 she joined the Norwegian artist colony in 
Munich, but after 1878 lived for a period of ten years in Paris 
where she was a pupil of Bonnat. At the beginning of the ‘nineties 
she opened her own school of painting in Christiania. A large 
number of the most outstanding of the younger Norwegian paint- 
ers have been her pupils. 

Harriet Backer’s distinctive contribution to Norwegian art has 
been characterized as the introduction of plein-airism into the 
interior. Like most of the women of her generation she found her 
sphere of activity indoors. The rooms of the home and the vener- 
able interiors of old churches were her chosen motifs. Only more 
occasionally did she turn to landscapes and portraits. If a result 
of her femininity is discernible in this limitation of her range of 
subjects, nevertheless her art is by no means inferior to that of 
her male colleagues. 

Before Harriet Backer’s fresh coloristic view the brown “gal- 
lery tones” had finally to give up their place in the interior also. 
It is the clear light of day itself that streams in at the windows of 
the rooms she has painted. It plays on figures and furniture. It 
checkers the dingy red painted walls of the room with a deep 
flame and leaves a reflection of the gleaming green foliage of the 
summer day behind it in the light. Harriet Backer never turned 
out a picture that was not worked out thoroughly in every slight- 
est detail. The intimate identification with the subject is such in 
her work that it seems related to the best in the old Dutch tradi- 
tion of interior painting. Of the artistic properties and excellences 
that have here been noted, The Card Players in the red peasant 
room at Alvda! is an unusually characteristic example. 
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WO new dramatists of exceptional 
power have appeared in Denmark 
the 
vital contrasting personalities: Johannes 
Heskjer, who made his début with a 
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tragedy Kristine at the Betty Nansen 
Theater in 1926, and Kaj Munk, whose 
first play dn Idealist was produced at 
: the Royal Theater in 1928. Heskjer, 
whose work is marked by violent passion, 
by a Tolstoyan warmth, and by a pene- 
trating psychology, is the sort of man 
who draws his hat down over his eyes 
and flees publicity, retiring into himself. 
Munk, equally passionate, is just the op- 
posite. He waves his hat defiantly and 
shouts in shrill polemical voice in the 
“Here I 


legitimately style themselves poets. 


press: am!” Both may quite 


Kaj Munk, who is at the same time a 





Kaj Munk, a New Danish Dramatist 





By Rosert SCHMIDT 


minister of the Established Church, is a 
fiery soul. His passion blazes with a 
fanatical flame. Since his gigantic success 
at the Royal Theater with Cant made his 
name tantamount to a volcano, no one 
dares approach him without cricumspec- 
tion. 

Three difficult gifts were laid upon 
Munk’s cradle: talent, intellect, and pas- 
sion. His passion should have a whole 
chapter to itself, for it forms the ground 
motif in his art. No wonder then that in 
his youth he shut himself up with Séren 
Kierkegaard. He is thus in certain re- 
spects intellectually akin to Denmark’s 
great impassioned philosopher. Like his 
exalted and 


prototype he  castigates 


scourges his generation, casts the money 
changers out of the temple, and like him 
seeks honesty and devotion. Munk sub- 
scribes to the Kierkegaardian doctrine 
that subjectivity is truth. In his latest 
play The Word (1932) he attacks the 
perfunctory believers, who “pray in un- 
truth to the true God,” and who therefore 
in reality worship not the God of the 
Christians but an idol. Like Kierkegaard 
he attacks 
habit within the Church. They are cast 
out in The Word because they do not real- 


further the believers from 


ize in their lives the word which “Christ 
has brought to us from heaven, the creat- 
ing, the life-giving word.” In the last 
scene of the fourth act Inger, a young 
woman who dies in childbirth, is lying in 
her coffin surrounded by relatives and 
friends. The minister has spoken over 
the body, and the lid is about to be put 
down on the casket. Just at this moment 
her brother-in-law, Johannes, a theologi- 
cal student, who in the first three acts is 
insane but always a true believer (he 
imagines that he is Jesus himself) and 
who has now got back his reason, steps 
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into the room and reproaches them with 
their unbelief, their “heathen specula- 
tions and self-made human consolations.” 
He kneels beside the bier and bids her, as 
Christ bade Jarius’ daughter, return to 
life. The minister protests at once: “Put 
him out! He is still insane. This is sean- 
dalous. No miracle can happen now. Both 
from the ethical and the religious. .. .” 
Johannes answers: “Hypocrite, you do 
the devil's errand in vestments conse- 
crated to God. You paralyze my strength. 
You have always persecuted prophets 
and stoned apostles. Out with you!” “I 
will not yield. I am here to perform the 
duties of my office,” replies the minister. 
Johannes gives him short shrift in the 
following words: “Very well! Stay here 
then, but in the service of the State, not 
of God.” 

The miracle comes to pass. The de- 
ceased rises up, and the curtain falls. The 
spectators are free to believe as they 
will according to their own lights. 

The clerical author does not indicate 
precisely his own attitude towards this 
question; he is content to suggest it by 
calling his play a modern legend. Besides, 
the purpose of the play, its significance, 
lies in another direction: God’s earth, 
says Munk, is sunken in misery because 
there is not among the believers one who 
believes. And yet to him who believes all 
things are possible. “It is the calling of the 
minister and of the artist,” as Munk 
writes in a newspaper article, “to raise 
up in timid hands before an ungrateful and 
mocking generation the great and radi- 
aunt truth that in this life in which we 
live the limits of the possible can not 
be seen.” 

Shall not a child be first in the king- 
dom of heaven? Naturally it must be the 
seven-year-old who, standing beside his 
mother’s coffin, says to Johannes: “Hurry 
up now, uncle.”” By this remark, which 
possesses a like magical incisiveness with 
that made by the child in The Emperor’s 
New Clothes: “But he hasn’t anything 
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on!”, the little boy gives his uncle the 
power to perform the miracle. 

It is obvious that The Word, a vouth- 
ful work, is to be understood as a sort of 
protest against Bjérnson’s Beyond Our 
Power which, of course, points out that 
the miracle lies beyond the power of man. 

Munk is a born dramatist. His charac- 
ters, not only in The Word, but also in 
the other plays, are sharply drawn. They 
are, in short, roles for which actors will 
contend, “‘fat parts.” His dialogue is ani- 
mated. Indeed so ardently alive is it that 
as one reads it the room seems filled with 
varied voices, with noise and shouting as 
on a stage. 

Munk is also a born journalist, polemic 
by the grace of God, keen, bold, adroit. 
His method is to surprise, challenge, irri- 
tate, and ridicule his opponent. It cannot 
be said that his manner is “clerical’’ in 
the old-fashioned sense. Truly he does 
not turn the other cheek when he is 
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struck. He uses his pen as the beast of 
prey its claws. His violent articles are 
filled with the fiery spirit of the enraged 
animal. Nor would it be proper in this 
connection to conceal the fact that his 
fighting zeal sometimes renders his style 
forced or gives it a slight flavor of those 
turns of phrase of which the young avail 
themselves in moments of uncontrollable 
exuberance on the sporting field. 

A man of the pen of this type, who at 
the same time wears the cassock, is of 
course bound to create a sensation, to 
arouse excitement and scandal, but also 
great admiration. He _ has _ followers 
aplenty. Many are reminded by reason of 
his rather violent behavior of the voung 
Johannes V. Jensen who identified him- 
self with the wild man in the Danish 
escutcheon and warned his opponents 
with the ery: “Watch out for my cudgel!” 
Naturally he is being discussed all over 
the country in those homes where there 
is still room for the things of the intellect. 
It is not easy for all to assemble upon 
one neck faces of such varied aspects as 
this Proteus Nevertheless it 
will be understandable with a little re- 


flection that the dramatist must now and 


presents. 


then come into conflict with the priest 
and vice versa. 

How can it be possible that the man 
who has written An Idealist should at the 
same time be a preacher of Christianity ? 
various spectators asked each other in the 
foyer of the Royal Theater. The whole 
play is simply a blood bath, a display of 
Asiatic cruelty and sadism. Determinism, 
the philosophy of the unfree will, is em- 
phatically 
scenes. And Herod, the mass murderer, is 
called an idealist. What is the purpose? 
Well, the purpose is plain enough. The 


proclaimed in one of the 


author's ideal man is the honest, whole 
man whose heart is so single that he de- 
sires one thing only. For purity of heart, 
says Kierkegaard, is singleness of desire. 
And God knows that Herod, the super- 
man, wants only one thing: that he him- 


MUNK 








EKyvinp JoHAN-SVENDSEN AS Herop IN 
An Idealist 


self and only he should sit upon the 
throne as King of the Jews. Before this 
“idealistic” besetting purpose all other 


considerations must give way. Those 
nearest him are executed. Even the one 
whom he loves to his last breath, his wife, 
he puts to death for his idea. Herod is 
man in the grand style; he is—whole. It 
is true that his actions are those of an 
executioner, but he is, God be thanked, 
none of your familiar vacillating milk- 
and-water souls. He is what Kierkegaard 
would call “honest,” ““devoted’’—albeit in 
The idealist thus 


presented becomes, then, the great exam- 


the wrong direction. 


ple of what the man of genius is some- 
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times condemned to undergo for his idea, 
and the tragedy becomes clear to every- 
body. If we reverse the situation, we are 
reminded of the idealist who travels the 
right road, and we recall that on this 
road, too, there is a cross to bear. Love 
Herod we cannot, but we can admire his 
heroic courage, his dexterity, his light- 
ning intelligence, and we cannot refuse 
him our pity, for he is a degenerate of 
such magnificent stature that Nature, if 
she could, must feel ashamed. The drama 
of the King of the Jews is like a rotunda 
of mirrors which catches the author's 
personality from all sides. That soul, rich 
in contradictions and divided against 
itself, which has made a poet of Munk, is 
here revealed in a plastic, multicolored 
form such as Danish drama has not seen 
the like of for many years and such as 
none of his three later works can show. 
The dialogue, which is of an oriental 
fervor, is in many places too broad for 
use on the stage. The stage manager is 
forced to cut. But what a treasure cham- 
ber of everything humanly possible and 
impossible is the ensemble of these fig- 
ures—a welcome task for the stage man- 
ager who feels himself at home in 
the Shakespearean psychology. Properly 
staged and acted, this play, Munk’s finest 
and most gripping work, becomes one of 
the great events in the theater. 

In The Breakers, a play in five acts 
(1929), we again have the drama of the 
idealist. The leading figure is the literary 
research scholar, the humanist Professor 
Krater. Georg Brandes, who is the pro- 
totype of this character, is drawn to the 
life in the play. His peculiar accents 
crackle and snap in one’s very ears as one 
reads. Munk admires Brandes passion- 
ately simply because he was whole, de- 
sired only one thing. That Georg Bran- 
des was an atheist does not prevent the 
author from making what for a minister 
may well be characterized as a grand ges- 
ture: “To the master who is dead’—he 
inscribes the book. I wonder if Georg 
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Brandes ever dreamed of such a dedica- 
tion? 

Professor Krater, who lives with his 
grown-up children, fills the home with his 
atheism, his Greek spirit. 
Marie, a young daughter of a parson, 
has come to live in this home, and with her 


far-seeing 


simple Christian mind she gives occasion 
for many religious discussions. Conflicts 
arise among the sons who are all capti- 
vated by her gentle, refined nature. I ree- 
thinking and religion are contrasted in a 
sharp light. The sixteen-year-old son, 
Jean Jacques, who, unlike his brothers 
and sisters, adores their father and his 
teaching, falls violently in love with her 
and shoots himself in an exalted moment 
because she belittles him to the advantage 
of his elder brother and because the 
father has let fall an unthinking remark 
to the effect that he, Jean Jacques, was 
of course just a child. Krater has an 
apoplectic stroke when he sees his son 
dead on the floor. His voice will not obey 
him. Stammering but exerting all his 
strength, he goes out on his balcony and 
makes a speech to the crowd who wish to 
honor him with a torchlight procession on 
his seventieth birthday. Honorable and 
whole in his faith in his ideals, he speaks 
these words to the torch-bearers below: 
“He who has liberated himself and found 
the way of the future follows it in defi- 
ance of the stupidity and baseness, the 
favor and scorn of the multitude, faithful 
to the truth to the end. He is led by the 
light of reason, the storm of passion 
drives him on. He rejects the cheap com- 
fort of success; for resistance and disap- 
pointments make him strong. He walks 
alone. Of him it is indeed true that he 
may perhaps f-f-fall, but never can he 
suffer defeat.” 

The Kaj Munk liberality, in which, 
regarded from the ecclesiastical point of 
view, a wide perspective is descried, does 
not contradict itself in the reply which 
the son Herbert makes to his father while 


the boy is lying a corpse: “You were 
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Jouannes Povtsen as Hexry VIIL in Cant 


horn 1900 years too late. ... You would 
have His 
wholly do you stand for the truth, so 
nobly do you bear the cross. And He 


would have taught you love. . 


been one of | Christ’s], so 


.. I believe 
that we shall meet in heaven.” In spite 
of superb scenes and a dialogue which 
often seintillates with intellect, it must 
be confessed that this play lacks the 
power before which we bow down. Of the 
four works, it is the weakest in its effect. 


The premiére of Cant took place in 
1931 at the Royal Theater and was one of 


the greatest successes in the history of 


the theater. Cant, a play about Henry 


VIII and Anne Boleyn, provides an op- 
portunity for variegated scenes and much 
festivity. The chief characters are Henry 
and Cardinal Wolsey, royal power and 
ecclesiastical power face to face in battle 
array. This play too deals with religion. 
The author shows the uses to which it 
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may be put in the two brutal fists of a 
king. Henry wishes to have his Queen put 
aside so that he may enter the nuptial 
chamber with Anne Boleyn and this must 
come about in God’s holy name so that he 














is sure of his retreat. Munk enphasizes 
the fact that his play deals with us of 
today. How many of our rascalities do we 











not hide under a pious, angelic expres- 





sion? And does it not happen every day 





that the cross of Christ is used to promote 
This 


meant by the English word “cant” which 





criminal undertakings ? is what is 











the author uses for his title. Although cer- 








tain scenes give the theater the means for 





dramatic suspense and powerful effects, 








and although the dialogue often surprises 








by the boldness and brutality of its ex- 





when Cardinal 





pressions——as Wolsey 


says of the Pope: “Let him down yonder 














die! Let that swine in Rome die at once, 
let him die today! Make me Pope before 














it is too late!’’"—nevertheless, regarded 








as a whole, the play moves in tired fash- 
ion in comparison with the forced march 
of the soul in An Idealist. “Let us now 
have some cambric tea on top of the 
whisky,” the author himself wrote jest- 
ingly about Cant, which followed An 
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Idealist. Back of this jest there lies a 
deal of seriousness. Munk has proved his 
lack of pettiness by treating himself to 
the lash after all the praise which was 
lavished upon him by the press. Cant was 
a great triumph in the theater, and so 
was The Word. It will hardly be long 
before this Danish dramatist is produced 
on the American stage, for he expresses 
what is universally human, and therefore 
has a message for all. 

A list of 
Shakespeare, 


Munk 


Oehlenschlager, 


what Kaj 
Schiller, 
Kierkegaard, Ibsen, 


owes to 


Bjérnson, Francis 
Hackett et al, may be spared the reader 
as well as the writer for the simple reason 
that no writer has ever seized either his 
material or his form out of the air. De 
tant come home plus vaut, de tant plus 
deable V’'assaut: the more a man is worth, 
the more Satan tempts him, says an old 
Norman chronicler. According to this old 
rhyme, which speaks for itself, the pros- 
pect looks ominous for a poet of Munk’s 
quality. The votaries of Kaj Munk’s art 
will follow the course of battle with the 
greatest interest. One might almost say 
that in this case General Satan is faced 
by a worthy adversary, mature and 
ready. 





Tonight I Shall Die 


By Harrier LOWENHJELM 














Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WHARTON StorK 


ONIGHT I shall die. The flame of my spirit 

Flickers. A friend is holding my hand. 

But I go on a journey with no one to share it 
When I shall have parted—to what far land? 
Tonight I shall die. Oh, how can I dare it? 
Whoever seeks me at break of day 
Shall find but a something inert and cold 
That folk will come and carry away 
For the earth to swallow and hold. 
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The Story of Norway and the World War 


By A. N. Ryoe 


N ACCOUNT of Norway’s history 

as a neutral in the World War has 

recently been written by Paul C. 
Vigness and published at Stanford 
University.* 

In presenting the story of Norway 
during the World War, particularly in 
its international aspects, the author states 
that he cherishes the hope of awakening 
and stimulating the interest of his read- 
ers to a further study of the history of 
this brave and intelligent nation. To any- 
one who followed the events as they oc- 
curred from day to day, the book does 
not contain much that is new, yet it is 
interesting at this distance to read a con- 
nected story of those for Norway so 
anxious years. And it may be new to many 
students of the World War that the small 
kingdom of Norway with a population of 
only two and a half million people plaved 
a major role in that “economic war, an 
underhand, cunning, silent war, which 
was announced at the same time the first 
shot was fired and which was conducted 
no less bitterly than the great military 
struggle itself.” Mr. Vigness has mar- 
shaled the various facts that bear on the 
situation in an excellent manner, and his 
deductions from these facts are sound and 
dependable. He has evidently spared 
neither time nor pains in order to get to 
the root of the matter. 

When the war broke out the question 
that presented itself to Norway was: “To 
be or not to be?” If the small nation 
allowed itself to be drawn into the vortex 
of that great conflict, it most likely would 
sufier the same fate as Belgium and 
Rumania; and self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. Norway, therefore, 

*The Neutrality of Norway in the World 


War, by Paul G. Vigness. The Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1932. 


had to maneuver as best she could be- 
tween the Allied and the Central Powers. 
Says Mr. Vigness: 

“Among the neutrals Norway unwil- 
lingly became an important factor in the 
strategy of the war. Trapped between the 
two leading belligerents as she was, Nor- 
way was buffeted about alternately and 
often simultaneously by them, as one 
Power scored a diplomatic triumph and 
the prestige of its enemy thereby seemed 
to be threatened. In this grim game the 
punishment meted out to Norway by Ger- 
many was by far the more severe. Actually 
her toll of nearly two thousand Norwegian 
lives during the World War established a 
record for brutality in the treatment of 
neutrals which is unique in history.” 

The situation of Norway was different 
from that of any other neutral nation. 
The national annual consumption of grain 
products was 800,000 tons, and the entire 
national annual grain crop averaged 
about 300,000 tons, which necessitated 
the annual importation of 500,000 tons 
of grain to meet its needs. Before the 
World War this grain was to a consider- 
able extent obtained from Germany and 
Russia. These markets were very soon 
closed, chiefly due to the British blockade 
and to the fact that the former exporting 
countries no longer had any grain to dis- 
pose of. Norway, consequently, had to 
United 
States, for her food supplies. It will be 


look elsewhere, mainly to the 


remembered that this country was itself 
a neutral during the first two and a half 
years of the War. Great Britain, however, 
dominated the seas and bore down on the 
neutrals with a heavy hand, regardless of 
accepted theories of international law. 
Even the United States, while she still 
remained a neutral, had to accept, in 
practice, the British blockade restrictions 
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and mail censorship. The theory of the 
“freedom of the seas” became nothing but 
a beautiful phrase. Great Britain was in 
all fairness willing to allow Norway to 
satisfy her actual needs by importation, 
but was on the other hand determined 
that no such goods should reach Ger- 
many. Norwegian shipping was, there- 
fore, subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
and all ships plying between Norway and 
American ports had to call at Halifax or 
Kirkwall for inspection. 

At the outbreak of the War Norway 
owned what was for the size of her popu- 
lation an enormous merchant fleet with 
a gross tonnage of 2,530,000, contesting 
with France for fourth position in world 
tonnage. This fleet, being in size far 
larger than the requirements of the coun 
try demanded, had to be kept moving in 
international traffic in order to produce 
revenue for the necessary purchases from 
abroad. Here again England had _ the 
upper hand against Germany, inasmuch 
as Norwegian ships had to have English 
coal in order to move at all. As the War 
proceeded, the Norwegian shipping went 
more and more into the service of the 
Allies and refused to quit the sea in spite 
of the most unmerciful German subma- 
rine warfare. The toll exacted from Nor- 

yay throughout the war period totaled 
829 ships of 1,239,283 tons. “Weak as 
she was according to the world’s estimate 
of power,” Mr. Vigness says, “grievously 
wounded as she was by the assaults, the 
fleet and those who manned it continued 
to sail as they had previously, without 
faltering and without hesitation, and en- 
dured to the end.” There is no question 
but that Norway was singled out for par- 
ticular punishment by Germany. 


Another bone of contention was the 
fact that Norway had some goods to sell 
of great importance to the belligerent 
powers, chiefly fish products and copper 
and other metals. It is very true that 
neutrality implies fairness to both sides 
in a struggle, but it also implies that each 
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of the contending parties must be able to 
ineet the terms of the trade. The Allies 
as a rule could offer the better terms and 
consequently got most of the fish and the 
metals. 

It devolved, of course, upon Norway 
to maintain her neutrality by keeping 
close watch on her long and exposed coast 
on the North Sea and see to it that no 
belligerent vessel was allowed to seek 
convenient shelter behind her numerous 
islands. This Norway managed to do in 
an excellent manner, although Germany 
tried hard to have some commercial sub- 
marines exempted from the general rule 
covering warships. 

It was the various elements in this sit- 
uation that on several occasions brought 
Norway to the brink of war with Ger- 
many. The British and Allied press, in 
1916, discussed quite freely the possibil- 
ities of Norway being drawn into the 
War. In this crisis, the British govern- 
ment, according to Wilhelm Keilhau—to 
whose research the author gives full 
credit—secretly assured the Norwegian 
Government that it was ready and willing 
to render assistance against an attack by 
Germany, although such a conflict was 
not desired by the Allies. It would simply 
give them another country to look after. 

From the very start it was evident that 
the sympathy of the great majority of 
Norwegians was with the Allies. Norway 
has always had “her windows to the 
west,” and it goes without saying that the 
large body of Norwegians in America 
had an influence in shaping the sympa- 
thies of the homeland, particularly after 
America’s entrance into the War. But 
when Germany started her unrestricted 
submarine warfare, this Allied partisan- 
ship became intense and the Norwegian 
shipping men and sailors determined not 
to be chased off the sea, which from time 
immemorial had furnished their country 
with one of its chief means of livelihood. 
The author devotes a chapter to the de- 
scription of the horrors perpetrated by 
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the Germans against Norwegian ship- 
ping. Some of these cases are almost un- 
believable in the cruelty and disregard 
of buman life displayed by German sub- 
marine officers. 

There is in the book also a highly in- 
the notorious 
Baron von Rautenfels affair, which took 
place in June 1917. The Oslo police dis- 
covered a large arsenal of infernal ma- 


teresting description of 


chines, bombs, percussion needles, deto- 
nators, and other similar material, which 
had been brought into Norway by a Ger- 
man courier and, at least in part, were 
addressed to the Minister to 
Norway. The inference was that such 
material was to be placed in the cargo of 
Norwegian ships ready to sail and that 
there 


German 


between 
this discovery and the disappearance of 
Norwegian ships on the seas. “Of all the 
stupidities that German diplomacy or 
German military leadership have perpe- 
trated,’ said the Conservative Morgen- 
bladet, “‘the greatest was to send a store- 
Louse full of bombs to Christiania . 


was a direct connection 


ott 
order to blow into the air the last vestige 
of Norwegian sympathy.” 

The German government apologized 
officially, but not in a very convincing 
manner. 

“Normal relations,” says Mr. Vigness, 
“existed between Norway and the United 
States from the beginning of the World 
War until April 1917. Trade flourished 
and supplies sufficient for Norway’s need 
were received regularly from the United 
States so far as permitted by the British 
blockade and the German submarines. 
‘rom 1914 to 1917, the United States 
waged acrimonious diplomatic contro- 
versy with Great Britain for her right to 
carry on her commerce with Norway and 
the other neutral countries. But when the 
United States forsook the ranks of the 
neutrals in 1917, the situation was funda- 
mentally altered.” 


In the first place America’s participa- 


lion in the War caused increased ship- 
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ments of her food supplies to the Allies. 
In the second place America as well as 
the rest of the Allies wanted to make the 
blockade of Germany as tight as possible, 
and, in consequence, the situation became 
exceedingly difficult for Norway who had 
to import grain and flour in order to 
exist. Here is where Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the eminent explorer and humanitarian, 
appeared upon the scene. The Norwegian 
Government appointed a commission with 
Mr. Nansen in charge to go to the United 
States and negotiate a trade agreement. 
Wilhelm Morgenstie*ne, the present Con- 
sul General in New York, was secretary 
of the commission. After long and difficult 
negotiations Dr. Nansen, who stood very 
high in America, succeeded in effecting 
an agreement, which proved satisfactory 
to both contracting parties, and was car- 
ried out to the letter, although, of course, 
Germany assumed a threatening attitude, 
claiming that the agreement was an un- 
neutral She continued her U-boat 
warfare against the unarmed Norwegian 
ships to the bitter end. 

The “ 
of Norway was recognized over the arch- 
ipelago of Spitzbergen is, in the opinion 
of Mr. Vigness, evidence of the fact that 
this settlement was regarded, at least in 
part, as a compensation for the services 
of Norway during the War. 

The author closes his book with this 
statement: “Today few would contend 
Norway has lost prestige because of her 
conduct during the War. Rather, her 
prestige is secure where her story is 
known. And there is reason to believe 
that the judgment of history will fall 
upon those who in their strength abused 
their power rather than upon those who, 
conscious of their weakness, had _ the 
moral strength to acknowledge it. In her 
ability to remain neutral Norway demon- 
strated to the world that it is possible 
for a nation to 


act. 


sase”’ with which the sovereignty 


maintain peace with 
honor, even under the most extreme prov- 


ocation, if it has the will to do so.” 





"In his inaugural address, 
delivered immediately fol- 
lowing the oath administered 
by Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as the thirty- 
second President of the United States 
pledged himself to the task of taking the 
leadership of the nation in earnest, in 
order that a change for the better be 
brought about as quickly as possible in 
the country’s economic affairs. In broad 
and unmistakable terms, President Roose- 
velt outlined his policy for the immediate 
future as follows: Putting people to work 
through direct recruiting by the Federal 
government; efforts to raise the value of 
farm products: prevention of home and 
farm foreclosures; cutting the cost of 





Federal, State, and local governments; 
vnification of relief work; national plan- 
ning and supervision of all forms of 
transportation, communication, and utili- 
ties ; strict supervision of banking, credits, 
and investments and provision for a 
sound currency; putting an end to specu- 
lation. {The President was especially 
earnest in what he had to say about the 
need for reform in the banking system of 
the country. “The rulers of the exchange 
of mankind’s goods have failed through 
their own stubbornness and their own in- 
competence,” he declared. “Practices of 
the unscrupulous money changers stand 
indicted in the court of public opinion, 
rejected by the hearts and minds of men. 
l’'aced by failure of credit, they have pro- 
posed only the lending of more money. 
Stripped of the lure of profit by which to 
induce our people to follow their false 
leadership, they have resorted to exhor- 
tations, pleading tearfully for restored 
confidence. They know only the rules of 
a generation of self-seekers. They have 


no vision, and where there is no vision, 
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the people perish.”’ {| As a final step to- 
ward the resumption of work, Mr. Roose- 
velt declared: “We require two safe- 
guards against the return of the evils of 
the old order: there must be a strict su- 
pervision of all banking and credits and 
investments; there must be an end to 
speculation with other people’s money, 
and there must be provision for an ade- 
quate but sound currency.” The bank hol- 
idays declared by the President in all 
States, beginning on March 6, came 
as a measure affording relief while the 
country’s financial affairs were being sub- 
jected to drastic reorganization. {| The 
Cabinet of President Roosevelt is unique 
in having three former Republicans in 
its membership. They are William H. 
Woodin, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior. Other members of the Cabinet 
are James A. Farley, Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Cordell Hull, Secretary of State; 
Claude Swanson, Secretary of the Navy; 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce; 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor; George H. Dern, Secretary of War. 
The sudden death of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, chosen by Mr. Roosevelt for the 
place of Attorney General, caused the 
President to appoint Homer S. Cummings 
temporarily for that office. Mr. Cum- 
mings was originally selected for the 
governorship of the Philippines. Senator 
Walsh died on the train while on his way 
to Washington from Havana where he 
had been married a few days previously. 
|Great importance is attached to the 
selection of Representative Lewis W. 
Douglass to be the Director of the 
Budget, because of the necessity of bal- 
ancing the country’s fiscal ledger. The 
Democratic party is pledged to cut $1, 
000,000,000 from the budget, and Mr. 
Douglass is considered one of the out 
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standing authorities on monetary affairs. 
His designation for the post of Director 
of the Budget is said to be particularly 
satisfactory to the moderate wing of the 
Democratic party. It is further under- 
stood in Washington that Professor Ray- 
mond Moley, Mr. Roosevelt's sole at- 
tendant in his first debt conference with 
President Hoover, is slated to be First 
Assistant Secretary of State, and that 
Howard Bruce is under consideration for 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. { On 
February 20 the House of Representa- 
tives, concurring with the Senate, adopted 
a resolution proposing the Twenty-first 
Amendment to the Constitution, and re- 
pealing the Eighteenth Amendment by a 
vote of 289 to 121 in favor of the repeal 
of prohibition. The forty-eight States of 
the nation now have before them the first 
opportunity to render an official verdict 
on national constitutional prohibition 
during the past thirteen years. On the 
passage of the bill, President-elect Roose- 
velt declared that he was very happy this 
part of the Democratic platform had been 
‘arried out at the short session. Mrs. Ella 
A. Boole, president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, on the other 
hand, said that “the minority leader, Mr. 
Snell, disregarded the pledge of the Re- 
publican party, which promised to give 
Congress the power to prevent the return 
of the saloon, by throwing the weight of 
his influence for outright repeal.” Al- 
though most newspapers predict ultimate 
repeal victory, a number believe that it 
will be a long struggle to win all the 
States. The Los Angeles Times says that 
it has supported and still supports prohi- 
bition, and it will oppose ratification by 
California of the Amendment, but it rec- 
ognizes the right of the majority to rule 
and express itself, and will accept the 
result as binding. “‘As tothe form in which 
the Amendment is submitted, that has 
good and bad features. It is a good fea- 
ture that the Amendment is to be passed 
upon by conventions. The proposal that 
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Congress shall protect dry States against 


a liquor flow across their borders, made a 
part of the proposed Amendment, seems 
well calculated to lead to endless trouble.” 


DENMARK 


{ The result of the most con- 
spicuous political bargaining 





in the history of the nation, 
is what the newspapers of Copenhagen 
term the agreement between the Social- 
Democratic Government and the party 
of the Left when the Rigsdag, on Febru- 
ary 1, passed a series of laws that are 
meant to meet the economic crisis, both in 
the cities and in the farming districts. 
The outstanding new legislation is that 
there can be neither lockouts nor strikes 
in Denmark between the present time and 
February 193+. Neither the Employers’ 
Association nor the leading Labor 
Unions are satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. A number of new taxes are also 
decreed, and the value of the krone has 
been stabilized at 22.50 kroner to the 
pound sterling. { While Politiken, as the 
organ of the Left party, declares that the 
agreement with the Social-Democratic 
régime was essential, and the best to be 
had under the circumstances, the Conser- 
vative press, headed by Berlingske Tid- 
cnde expresses grave doubts as_ to 
the effect of the new law on both domes- 
tic and foreign business. The industrial 
leaders are especially outspoken in their 
criticism. The lowering of the krone, ac- 
cording to Director General Mondrup, of 
the Post and Telegraph Service, will 
necessitate an increase in the cost of tele- 
grams abroad, and the same is the case 
with railroad tickets to foreign countries. 
“ That the reduction in the value of the 
krone is detrimental to importers, is the 
claim of the Wholesalers’ Association, 
which in a protest to the Minister of Com- 
merce and the Exchange Committee asks 
that the present restrictions on imports 
be modified. It is affirmed that goods 
which have been bought and already sold, 
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but not yet paid for, will cost the im- 
porters at least 15 
kroner than the 


per cent more in 
purchase price first 
called for. This is the situation as the 
country awaits the full effect of the new 
drastic legislation. That Denmark is 
confronted with a difficult problem in a 
new proletariat, as many young people 
ending their apprenticeship seek work 
unsuccessfully, is the warning of Social 
Minister Steincke in an open letter gain- 
ing wide publicity throughout the coun- 
try. In view of the present unemployment 
situation, it is a serious question how to 
















find something to do for these voung 
people, says the Minister. One plan pro- 
posed by the Government is to establish 
collective farm colonies, and to combine 
the activities in such colonies with the 
further education of the workers. Sug- 
gestions are requested from the public, 
and interested people in particular, as to 
how this problem can _ be 











met. { Few 
Danes of the period have done more to- 
ward the realization of a better citizen- 
ship than the late Professor Laurits V. 
Birck, who died on February 4 at the age 
of sixty-two years. As a professor in the 
University of Copenhagen, an economist 










of more than local renown, a writer whose 
trenchant pen never compromised with 
any negative proposition when it meant 
turning the searchlight of facts on a sub- 
ject in controversy, Professor Birck is 
to be classed with the relatively small 
company of educators whose voice was 
listened to with close attention when the 
welfare of the public was at stake. Mod- 
ern capitalism had in him one of its sever- 
ist critics, and it is recalled that many of 
the things which have come to pass within 
recent years he predicted would result 
from methods which he declared could 
not be justified. Professor Birck was con- 
sidered a follower of the great English 
political thinker, Edmund Burke, and he 
looked upon himself as the champion of 
the people against the money powers. 
I.ven while the late Director Gliickstadt 
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was considered a financial genius, and 
beyond Birck at- 
tacked him and likened him to Attila rid- 
ing roughshod over all principles where 
money matters 


reproach, Professor 


were concerned. As an 
orator, when speaking on his favorite 
topics of finance and economy, he had no 
equal in Denmark. { In connection with 
the centenary celebration of the Indus- 
trial Association in 1938 an exposition is 
proposed which will illustrate the prog- 
ress in the direction of inventions, art, 
and culture since the great Northern Ex- 
position held on the Tivoli grounds in 
Copenhagen in 1888. If the 1938 exposi- 
tion materializes, it will, however, have to 
be located farther from the center of the 
city, according to those interested in the 
project. Various territories suitable for 
such an exposition, where both water and 
forest may be utilized as background, are 
suggested. It is also recalled that as far 
back as 1924, Director Benny Dessau ad- 
vocated an exposition of the kind pro- 
posed, and Professor Anton Rosen had 
drawn up plans. The Industrial Associa- 
tion was the sponsor also for the exposi- 
tions of 1852, 1872, and 1888. Director 
Dessau’s plea in 1924, that preparations 
for an exposition should start in the less 
prosperous times in order that the doors 
can be thrown open in the good times, is 
advanced in the present instance as fully 
covering the situation. {|The Scandina- 
vian literary world has been honoring 
Johannes V. Jensen on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday anniversary. The 
House of Gyldendal is sending out a new 
edition of the writer's collected works, 
and a handsomely illustrated testimonial 
of Johannes V. Jensen’s place in Danish 
literature, with tributes by a 
fellow authors, was presented to him. 
The Tuborg Fund, through its chairman, 
Director Dessau, presented the noted au- 
thor with a check for 5,000 kroner in 
acknowledgment of his unique position as 
interpreter of Danish culture through the 
ages. 
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Swedish Government decid- 
; ed that Sweden should par- 
ticipate officially in the Chicago Exposi- 


tion this summer, but the greater part of 
the expense will have to be borne by pri- 
vate persons and concerns. On a_ site 
offered by the exposition authorities, a 
Swedish pavilion is contemplated with 
Karl M. Bengtsson of Gothenburg as 
architect. The principal contents will be 
decorative arts and travel exhibits. Royal 
patronage has been granted by Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf, and the committee 
in charge will consist of: Henning Elm- 
quist, Governor of Stockholm, chairman ; 
former Swedish Minister to the United 
States, Herman Lagercrantz; Axel Jons- 
son, Jr., managing director of the Swed- 
ish American Line; Commander Edward 
Peyron, head of the Swedish Traffic As- 
sociation; Dr. Gregor Paulsson, director 
general of the Swedish Handicraft Asso- 
ciation; Swedish Consul Constans Lund- 
quist in Chicago; Tage Palm, of Chicago; 
and Gustaf Munthe, director of the In- 
dustrial Arts Museum in Gothenburg. 
The secretary is John Sjunneson. { For 
the benefit of the deaf in Sweden, Prin- 
cess Ingrid helped stage a pageant in the 
Stockholm City Hall, called “Sweden’s 
Queens Through the Ages,” with herself 
es her own great-great-grandmother, 
Queen Josephine, whose father was Na- 
poleon’s stepson, and wearing one of her 
gowns. The other participants in au- 
thentic costumes were young ladies of the 
nobility and Stockholm society. So great 
was the pageant’s popularity that it had 
to be repeated several times. {i A govern- 
ment monopoly in coffee, on the same 
lines as the present tobacco and liquor 
monopolies, has been proposed by the 
Social-Democratic Minister of Finance, 
Ernst Wigforss. The per capita consump- 
tion of coffee in Sweden is one of the 


highest in Europe, but since it is the 
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favorite drink of the common people, the 
Government has hesitated to ask for 
higher import duties, particularly as the 
rates were raised last year. The monop- 
oly is expected to increase the public 
revenue, without raising the price of cof- 
fee to the consumers. {| Under the au- 
spices of the International Radio Forum, 
organized by Ira Nelson Morris, former 
United States Minister to Sweden, Selma 
Lagerléf, Sweden’s most noted woman 
novelist, spoke across the Atlantic to a 
nation-wide American radio audience on 
February 12. Her address was partly 
reminiscent of her earliest notions of 
America and partly an appeal for better 
cooperation with Europe. {| Some Swed- 
ish newspapers, notably the Government 
organ, Social-Demokraten of Stockholm, 
and the Liberal Handelstidning of Goth- 
enburg, expressed strong criticism of the 
appointment of Adolf Hitler as Chancel- 
lor of Germany. In consequence the Ger- 
man Minister in Stockholm, von Rosen- 
berg, made informal representations to 
the Swedish Foreign Office, which is the 
usual procedure. But a member of the 
German Cabinet, Minister Goring, sent a 
direct telegram to the editor of the Han- 
delstidning, asking him if he intended to 
desist before “further steps” were taken, 
a threat which roused the entire Swedish 
press. Acting Foreign Minister Osten 
Undén stated that the Government had 
neither the legal right nor the desire to 
interfere with the freedom of the Swed- 
ish press. On the other hand, any foreign 
subject, citizen or potentate, could insti- 
tute formal libel proceedings against any 
Swedish newspaper through official chan- 
nels. This is what Mussolini did against 
the Labor paper, Arbetet, in Malm, in 
1926. The editor was tried by a jury of 
his peers and acquitted. Minister Goring 
later explained that his message to Goth- 
enburg was intended to be of a private 
nature. {As a step toward obtaining 
Swedish citizenship, an Esthonian-born 
young nobleman, Alexis von Bromsen, has 
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had his name reintroduced at the House 
of Nobles in Stockholm. {To promote 
a wider use of reindeer meat, a ‘Reindeer 
Week,” on the American model, was held 
in Sweden. The reindeer-owning Lapps 
not only need a wider market, but since 
the number of reindeer they can take 
across the border to Norway for summer 
pasturage is limited by treaty, they have 
to slaughter a certain percentage. {! The 
American play, Green Pastures, con- 
tinued to draw protests and large audi- 
ences in the Swedish provinces. In Goth- 
enburg petitions were circulated against 
it, but the City Council voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of allowing it to be pro- 
duced. “| The food price index for Janu- 
ary went down to 122, as compared with 
125 for December, lower prices for 
eggs and butter being chiefly responsible. 
The index is calculated on the basis of 
the 1913 prices as 100. {| The net profit 
of the Boliden Mining Company was 8,- 
130,000 kronor, and the first dividend 
ever paid was announced as 10 per cent. 
"The Wallenberg Foundation has ap- 
propriated 2,000,000 kronor for a new 
Technical Museum, provided the Govern- 
ment will give a free site. 


NORWAY 


‘|The Government headed 
Jens 
Hundseid resigned on Feb 
ruary 24, after the Storting by a vote of 
80 to 67 had sided with former Prime 
Minister Mowinckel in his criticism of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Mowinckel, who had 
urged the Government to follow more 
liberal and collaborative lines, was sum- 
moned to the King, who requested him to 
form the new Cabinet. Mr. Mowinckel 
shortly announced that he would 
head a new and liberal government; he 
approached the leaders of the Labor 
Party, desirous of appointing some rep- 
resentatives of that party to the Cabinet, 
but the Laborites declined the invitation, 


by Prime Minister 
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Mr. 
Venstre 


Mowinckel 
(Liberal) Government. 
Thus came to an end the first Peasant 
Government that has ever existed in Nor- 
way. It was formed in May 1931, when 
Peder Ludvik Kolstad followed Mo- 
winckel who resigned under fire in the 


whereupon 
pure 


formed a 


Lilleborg concession 
March 1932, and was re- 
placed by Jens Hundseid. The Peasant 
Cabinet entered the scene at the height 
of the great strike; the friction between 
Denmark and Norway which finally led 
to the International Court at The Hague, 
also marked the entry of the Farmers’ 
Party. During the two years the party 


“ase. Premier Kol- 
stad died in 


remained in power it pursued a conser- 
vative policy, and was well liked in the 
Mr. Mowinckel will take the 
portfolio of the Department, 
besides being Prime Minister. To put an 


country. 


Foreign 


end to rumors which were being circu- 
lated to the effect that he would alter the 
Norwegian Government’s attitude to- 
wards Denmark as to the East Greenland 
now pending before the World 

Mr. Mowinckel stated that his 
Cabinet would adhere to the steps taken 
by the Hundseid Government. The fol- 
lowing men are the members of the new 
Cabinet: Haakon Five, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture; Jens Kobro, Secretary of De- 
tense; Knut Liest6l, Secretary of Church; 
Per Lund, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Lars Meling, Secretary of Commerce ; Ole 
M jelde, Labor; Ole 
Strémme, Secretary of the Interior; Arne 
Sunde, Attorney General. {On Febru- 
ary 22 the Storting decided to occupy the 
island known as Peter I Gy in the Ant- 
arctic; the island will be considered a 
part of Norwegian territory, subject to 
the laws of Norway. During the debate in 
the Storting, Speaker C. J. Hambro 
pointed out that Norway, in occupying 
the island, obligated itself to a certain 
extent; it would be imperative, Mr. Ham- 
bre said, that Norway send a ship of the 
navy to Antarctic waters in order to fly 
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Court, 


Secretary of 
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the Norwegian flag at the island. This 
viewpoint was borne out by a statement 
from Australia, claiming the entire con- 
tinent to 60 degrees south latitude be- 
tween 160 and 45 degrees east longitude 
with the exception of Adelie Land, now 
claimed by France. Part of the territory 
claimed by Australia is Lars Christen- 
sen’s Land, which was discovered by the 
Norwegian Bjerko, Groénvold, 
and Sjévold. { According to the Norwe- 


whalers 


gian press, a certain amount of prepara- 
tory work has already been done with 
regard to a new production agreement for 
the next whaling season, and it is under- 
stood that a decision may be expected in 
the near future. It is estimated that the 
world market will be able to absorb some- 
what more whale oil in 1934, and it is 
expected that the production agreement 
will be extended by half a million bar- 
rels. The total production for the current 
season is approximately 2,250,000 barrels. 
"The Riiser-Larsen Antarctic Expedi- 
tion made a landing on Princess Ragn- 
hild Land in the Antarctic March 5, after 
five weeks of waiting. From this point 
Captain Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen and his 
two Norwegian companions, Hallvard 
Devold and Olav Kjelbotn, will set out 
on their 3,500-mile trek across the Ant- 
arctic continent to Queen Maud’s Land 
and finally to Hearst Land. Captain 
Riiser-Larsen had hoped to land on Queen 
Maud’s Land, but ice conditions made this 
impossible. © After having served as a bone 
of political contention since its inception, 
the Norwegian Broadcasting Company 
by a vote of 91 to 48 in the Storting has 
been converted into a State monopoly. 
very phase of the broadcasting system 
in Norway will now be controlled by the 
government. It is expected that no ad- 
vertising matter will be allowed over the 
air, and that educational features will 
predominate. {!The population of Oslo 
has reached 257,815, an increase of 3,000 


over last vear. 
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Rewriting History 

The five independent societies Norden, 
representing the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Iceland, and Finland, have taken 
up together the task of revising the text 
books in history used in their respective 
countries. A meeting was held in Stock- 
holm in January where met, among other 
representatives, Professor Nils Herlitz 
for Sweden, Professor Aage Friis for 
Denmark, and Professor Halvdan Koht 
for Norway. The committee expects to 
have its report ready for the meeting of 
the Norden societies next summer, and 
the expenses are defrayed by the societies. 

The present Greenland controversy has 
revealed how honest historians in differ- 
ent countries can look at the same events 
with different eyes. In cases where irrec- 
oncilable differences of opinion exist, it 
will be the task of the new historians to 
present both sides and so prevent the 
young student from becoming fixed in a 
narrowly nationalistic view. Where ab- 
solute misstatements have <ome down as 
an heritage from less enlightened times, 
they will of course be eliminated. But the 
work of the committee will not be only 
negative. Omissions will be rectified, and 
the students will be given a fuller knowl- 
edge and a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the neighboring countries. 

It is the intention of the societies Nor- 
den to make the committee a permanent 
institution, and they look forward confi- 
dently to cooperation from authors, pub- 
lishers, and schools. 


Holiday Courses for 
Foreigners in Copenhagen 


The Sixth Annual Holiday Course for 
Foreign Students in Copenhagen is an- 
nounced for the month of August. This 
course is open to all who are interested; 
no degrees or entrance examinations are 
required. There will be language courses, 
both advanced and elementary, the latter 
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including a _ special English-speaking 
group. There will be courses of lectures 
on Danish authors and artists, education 
and social movements, as well as de- 
scriptive geographical lectures, all by ex- 
perts in their field. 

In addition sightseeing tours are ar- 
ranged, and there are opportunities for 
social meetings. Lectures and classes will 
be held in the Commercial College in 
Copenhagen. 

The fee for the entire course is 50 
kroner payable in advance, with very 
moderate additional fees for special ex- 
cursions. Further information may be 
secured either from “Feriekursus,” Fred- 
eriksholms Kanal 26, Copenhagen, or 
from the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, 116 East 64th Street, New York. 


Herman Wildenvey Here 

The Norwegian poet Herman Wilden- 
vey has recently been a guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Perey Grainger in White Plains. It 
is not his first visit to the United States, 
as he was here while a very young man 
and had then an experience almost as 
varied as that of Hamsun in an earlier 
day. From that time dates his interest in 
American literature. He has translated 
Hemingway's Farewell to Arms and is 
said to be contemplating an anthology of 
American poems done into Norwegian. 

Wildenvey is perhaps the most popu- 
lar of living Norwegian poets. His poetry 
has caught all that is bright, sunny, and 
glittering in Norwegian nature and is in- 
stinct with a charming vivacity not gen- 
erally regarded as typically Northern. 


Eide Norena at the Metropolitan 

Again a Northern star has been added 
to the company of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, this time a Norwe- 
gian, Madame Kaja Eide Norena. Unlike 
the other Scandinavian singers at the 
Metropolitan, Madame Norena does not 
sing Wagner but made her début in Puc- 
cini’s La Boheme followed by Gounod’s 
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Mapame Erne Norena As QUEEN 
Marcuerite 1n The Huguenots 


Romeo et Juliette. After her first appear- 
ance as the little seamstress Mimi, she 
was highly praised by the critics for her 
sensitive, sympathetic interpretation, her 
clear beautiful diction, and the lyric 
quality of her singing. Her dramatic im- 
personation of Juliette added to her 
laurels. 

Madame Ejide Norena has been heard 
in Chicago in opera and in New York in 
concert. She comes now from the Paris 
Opera, where she has sung in Rigoletto, 
Faust, William Tell, The Huguenots, and 
Le Coq d’Or. 





New Composition by Howard Hanson 

At the reappearance of Arturo Tosca 
nini as conductor of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra in Carnegie Hall, March 1, a new 
composition was presented in Howard 
Hanson’s “Romantic” Symphony 2. Mr. 
Hanson declared that he thought modern 
music appealed too much to the brain and 
he had “therefore aimed in this symphony 
to create a work that was young in spirit. 
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lyric and romantic in temperament, and 
: Ty 

rhe 
pleasing, melodic quality of the sym- 
phony made an instant appeal to the 
audience, and the composer was called 


simple and direct in expression.” 


forward to receive an ovation. 

Howard Hanson was born in 1896 in 
Wahoo, Nebraska, as the son of Swedish 
parents, and studied at Luther College in 
his native town. He has won many honors 
at home and abroad both as a conductor 
and a composer. Since 1924 he has been 
director of the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester. 


Islandica 

The Icelanders possess a unique treas- 
ure house in the annual Jslandica, pub- 
lished by Cornell University Library and 
endowed by the Willard Fiske bequest. 
An imposing array of books relating to 
Iceland have been published in this series 
which is edited and to a great extent writ- 
ten by Professor Halldér Hermansson, 
curator of the Fiske Collection of Ice- 
landic books at Cornell. Volume XXII of 
Islandica, for 1932, has recently ap- 
peared and contains a study by Profes- 
sor Hermansson on “Semund Sigfusson 
and the Oddaverjar.” 
learned 


Szemund 
who 


was a 


Icelander lived in the 


eleventh century and to whom for a long 
time the authorship of The Poetic Edda 
was erroneously ascribed. He is reputed 
to have been the first Icelander to study 
in Paris. 


Student Singers to Chicago 

The Danish Student Choir, lead by its 
director Hye-Knudsen, is expected to ar- 
rive in this country in July in order to 
take part in the great international song 
festival August 7, 8, and 9. Probably a 
Swedish choir composed of students from 
Lund and Uppsala will also take part. 
Nis Petersen in England 

The young Danish author Nis Peter- 
sen, whose book Sandalmagernes Gade 
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made such an astounding success, has at- 
tracted attention also in England. His 
book has been translated and bought by 
The Book Society which purchases a cer- 
tain number of copies for its readers some 
weeks before a book is distributed to the 
public. It is said to be the first time a 
Danish book attained this 
which is rarely bestowed upon transla- 


has honor, 
tions. Sandalmagernes Gade was reviewed 
for us last May by Julius Clausen. who 
paid a tribute to the manner in which the 
author had been able to vivify and lighten 
the heavy material of his Roman back- 
ground. The book will soon be made 
available in this country with the imprint 
of Macmillan. 


The Passing of Dr Gade 

Dr. F. G. Gade, for many years pres- 
ident of Nordmandsforbundet, died in 
his home at Oslo on March 1. Dr. Gade 
was a man of unusual charm and power 
of winning friends. It happened that he 
was president of Nordmandsforbundet in 
the Centennial year 1914, when every 
American of Norwegian blood, who pos- 
sibly could do so, visited the home of his 
fathers. Surely none of them will ever 
forget that friendly 
Many intimate friendships were formed 


warm, welcome. 
and old friendships renewed, and many 
pleasant memories have been all the more 
cherished the 


ended the summer. In 


because of -atastrophe 
all these 
memories probably no one figure stands 
out more than that of Dr. Gade. In 1921 
he and Mrs. Gade visited the United 
States in the interests of Nordmandsfor- 
bundet. 


which 


In his profession of medicine Dr. Gade 
was especially distinguished for his re- 
searches in and he donated a 
large sum to found a_ pathological-ana- 
tomical laboratorium in his native city, 
Bergen. He was in his seventy-eighth 
year, and, owing to failing health, had 
for some time been retired from active 
service. 
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The Scandinavian Union 
Library Catalogue 


The Foundation wishes once more to 
draw the attention of its Associates who 
are interested in Scandinavian literature 
to the existence in the Harvard College 
Library of the Scandinavian Union Li- 
brary Catalogue. This catalogue is the 
property of the Foundation, by which it 
is maintained, and is at the disposal not 
only of our Associates but the public as 
well. The catalogue is arranged by au- 
thors, and through it the location of books 
by a particular author may be ascer- 
tained. The Union Catalogue covers the 
most important libraries in the United 
States and includes periodicals as well 
as books. Although at the present time it 
is an authors’ catalogue only, it is hoped 
that in the not distant future it will be 
arranged by subjects as well. It will then 
become possible to answer general ques- 
tions concerning the whereabouts of 
books on specific subjects, whereas at 
present a book can be located only if the 
author’s name is known. 

The Foundation recommends the use 
of the Union Catalogue, and all inquiries 
will be cheerfully answered if addressed 
to Mr. T. Franklin Currier, assistant li- 
brarian, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


The Social Committee 

The first social event held in the new 
home of the Foundation was, appropri- 
ately, a tea for the members of the So- 
cial Committee of the New York Chapter 
of Associates. It is to this small commit- 
tee, to the zeal and hard work of its 
members, that the Foundation owes the 
success of the larger social gatherings 
held monthly by the New York Chapter. 
In spite of the inclement March weather, 
a number of the members were present at 
the tea which was given March 7 in the 
Schofield Library. The chairman, Mrs. 
R. M. Michelsen, presided. 


Scandinavian Artists 

An International Exhibition arranged 
by the College Arts Association has been 
shown at the Rockefeller Center for the 
benefit of unemployment relief. A Scan- 
Dutch held 


16 under the auspices of a 


dinavian and day was 
lebruary 
committee that included the Scandinavian 
consuls as well as officers of the Founda- 
tion. 


Professor George Eggers spoke on mod 


ern art. In introducing the speaker, Mr. 
that the 
Foundation had sponsored the first com- 
prehensive Scandinavian Art Exhibition 


Leach reminded his _ hearers 
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dication of their power of growth and 
development. The three were Edvare 
Munch, Per Krohg, and Sigurd Swane. 


twenty years ago, and among the artists 
represented at the present modernistic 
show were at least three who had taken 
part in that of twenty years ago—an in- ‘There were thirteen in all. 
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The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Foun- 
dation will hold a unique evening meeting 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory on Friday, April 7, through the 
courtesy of Dr. Clyde Fisher, curator of 
astronomy. A film of one of the explor- 
ing expeditions sent out by the Museum 
will be shown and refreshments will be 
served in the magnificent Hall of Birds 
which has a ceiling representing the sky 
with sea gulls and other birds flying 
across it. Guides will be at the disposal 
of the guests to show them through the 
illuminated exhibits of life in 
native settings for which the Museum is 
justly famous. 


animal 


On Friday, February 17, the regular 
Club Night of the Chapter was held at 
the Hotel Plaza. Dr. Clyde Fisher gave 


THE REVIEW AND 


O. Loye, a resident of Randers, is an 
amateur archeologist, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the region of Ammelhede 
and its traditions regarding the historical 
Hamlet. . . . Elias Wessén is professor 
at the Stockholm High School and a lead- 
ing Swedish authority on Old Norse lit- 
... Ole Over- 
gaard is one of the younger Norwegian 
architects. His article in the Review on 
the projected Town Hall in Oslo may be 
remembered. . . . Thyra Freding has 


contributed to the Review among other 


erature and mythology. 
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REVIEW 
an_ illustrated entitled “‘Astro- 
with views taken 
above the clouds of the total eclipse of 


lecture 
nomical Adventures,” 


the sun. The guests included the Consul |} 


General of Sweden and Mrs. Olof H. 
Lamm and Madame Géta Ljungberg of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 
hostesses of the evening were Madame 
Marie Sundelius and Mrs. John de Brun. 

On Saturday, May 6, a dinner dance 
will be held on the motorship Kungsholm 
of the Swedish-American Line for the 
benefit of the fellowship, donated an- 
nually by the Chapter to the Foundation. 
Tickets costing five dollars may be pro- 
cured from Dr. C. Gunnar Molin, 180 
State Street, Brooklyn, or at the offices 
of the Foundation, 116 East 64th Street, 
New York City. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


things an account of a visit to the home 
... Robert Schmidt 


is a Danish actor who has appeared on 


of Knut Hamsun. 


the boards of theaters in the capital as 
well as those of the provinces. He is at 
present instructor and stage manager at 
the Workingmen’s Theater in Copen- 


.. A. N. Rygg, of Brooklyn, is 


well known to readers of the Review, to 


lagen. . 


which he has contributed among other 
things a biographical essay on Fridtjof 


Nansen. 
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NORTHERN CRUISES IN 1938 


The ocean-going tourist season of this 
year promises extensive opportunities for 
those who have the time and money to 
travel. No less than seven cruises to the 
Northern countries of Europe with visits 
to other countries en route have now been 
announced. The prevailing low prices and 
the favorable rates of exchange give rea- 
son to expect that the American traveling 
public will visit Europe in greater num- 
bers this year than in previous years. 

The Kungsholm of the Swedish-Amer- 
can Line sails from New York on June 
80. The itinerary of nearly 12,000 nau- 
tical miles in forty-two days affords: the 
passengers on this cruise a very interest- 
ing trip to the capitals of the North, 
starting at Reykjavik in Iceland. Many 
other points of interest are included in 
the cruise, the North Cape and the Nor- 
wegian fjords, Visby on Gotland, Goth- 
enburg, Leningrad, Trondhjem, and Ber- 
gen, and finally Cherbourg in France, 
from whence the Kungsholm returns on 
August 3, arriving in New York Au- 
gust 11. 

The Stavangerfjord of the Norwegian 
America Line leaves New York on June 
24, and will arrive at Oslo on July 3, 
from whence she will start for the fjords 
and North Cape cruise on July 8. A new 
and practical arrangement has been of- 
fered for the accommodation of the 
American travelers on this cruise, 
whereby they need not engage hotel 
rooms during the five days’ stay in 
Oslo, but the 
steamer at the very nominal cost of $1.00 
« day including board. The Stavanger- 
fjord returns to Oslo June 21, and pas- 
sengers who desire to return to the United 
States on the same line may do so by 
going back on the Bergensfjord. 


may remain on_ board 


A de luxe cruise on the Reliance is an- 
nounced by the Hamburg-American Line 
to Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Estonia. 


inland, Denmark, and Russia, leaving 


on July 1. This cruise of forty-three days’ 
duration will be all first class—no tourist 
or third. For those who wish to get a 
closer view of Soviet Russia extensive 
shore excursions have been arranged with 
the Soviet Union. 

The Holland-American 


nounced a Mediterranean-Norway cruise 


Line has an- 
on the Volendam, leaving New York July 
5. First stop will be made at Funchal, 
Madeira, from whence she proceeds to 
Cadiz. Seville, Gibraltar, and the main 
ports of the Mediterranean. After a visit 
to The Hague and Edinburgh the jour- 
ney goes on to the fjords of Norway, Ber- 
gen, and the Scandinavian capitals, re- 
turning via Rotterdam and Southampton 
with arrival in New York August 28. 

A grand tour of the Soviet Union and 
Norway, with visits to England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Finland. 
and Sweden is being arranged jointly by 
the Amerop Travel Service, the Norwe- 
Line, Holland- 


American Line. Leaving New York on 


gian America and the 
the ’eendam on June 24, the passengers 
will be taken from Plymouth to London, 
Paris, Lucerne, Munich, Berlin, Warsaw, 
Kiev, Kharkov, Moscow, and Leningrad. 
After three days in Leningrad the tour 
continues to Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
Oslo, and Lillehammer (Norway) by rail. 
Nine days will be spent motoring among 
the Norwegian mountains and valleys 
and cruising on the picturesque fjords, 
leaving Bergen on the Stavangerfjord for 
New York on August 13. The entire tour 
will take fifty-nine days. 

Three cruises from Calais-Harwich 
will be made during the summer by the 
Norwegian B. & N. Line, a North Cape 
cruise, a Spitzbergen cruise, and a North- 
ern Capital cruise, all on the beautiful 
motor yacht Stella Polaris. On the two 
former cruises stops will be made at all 
interesting points on the Norwegian coast 
and the fjords with shore excursions to 
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the glaciers and mountains. On the Cap- 
ital cruise visits will be made to the 
Scandinavian, Baltic, and Russian capi- 
tals, sailing through the Kiel Canal to 
Hamburg back to Calais-Harwich. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Bureau 


Travel 
has arranged with the Cunard Line their 
annual midsummer cruise to Northern 
waters on the steamer Carinthia, sailing 
from New York on July 1. 


C.N. 


ia U.S.A. 


THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
667 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE NOTES 


Norwecian Hypro Company 
EmeLoyinc New Meruops 

A number of new ovens for roasting pyrites for 
chemical pulp manufacture have been installed by 
the Norwegian Hydro Company to take the place 
of the former method of burning sulphur. The pro- 
duction of sulphur from pyrites amounted to 
60,000 tons in 1932. Further investigations are 
under way for the use of sea water as a raw mate- 
rial for soda-ash manufacture. If found practical, 
this method would prove to be of considerable eco- 
nomic importance to the company. While the 
electro-chemical industry of Norway operated at 
lessened capacity the past year, the output of 
sodium nitrate increased somewhat. 
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GéravERKEN TO Buitp 
Two Frencu Mororsiiips 

The firm of Louis-Drefus & Co. of Paris has 
placed an order with the Gotaverken shipyards for 
two motorships, each of 9,000 tons. The ships are 
to be built for the special purpose of carrying 
grain. They are to be equipped with Diesel engines 
of 3,000 horse power to give a speed of a little over 
twelve and three-quarters knots fully loaded. De- 
livery is to be made within the present year. 


Danisst ENGINEERING Firm Has 
Contract FoR GpyNta Port 

The authorities in charge of the Polish harbor 
construction at Gdynia have closed a new contract 
with ihe Danish engineering firm of Héjgaard & 
Schultz which will involve an expenditure of be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 45,000,000 kroner. A former 
contract arranged for construction work which 
was completed in 1930. Included in the new plan 
is a free port territory, modeled along the lines of 
the Copenhagen I'ree Port. The Polish chief engi- 
neer, Szavernawicki, has been making a number of 
trips to the Danish capital with members of his 
staff, and is working in close cooperation with the 
Danish engineering firm. It is expected that the 
work will be completed in 1938. 


Mvucn American ROLLING 
Stock ConsipereD OBSOLETE 

In his annual report to the stockholders of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, President F. N. Hoff- 
stot stated that the policy of drastic retrenchment 
by the railroads of the United States has resulted 
in making obsolete 36 per cent of the rolling stock 
of the companies. Only about 65,000 cars were 
ordered out of service last year as no longer in 
good condition, while the average prior to 1931 was 
115,000 cars scrapped annually. Of the 2,280,221 
cars in Class I, according to President Hoffstot, 
820,912 cars were over twenty years old. 


Swepisu O11 Stoves For 
Byrp Exreprrion 


When the second Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
starts it will have as part of its equipment a num- 
ber of Primus oil stoves supplied by B. A. Hjort & 
Company of Stockholm. These stoves are of a new 
design brought out some time ago for Professor 
Ahlman’s expedition to Svalbard. Primus oil 
stoves have been used by Arctic expeditions since 


What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising 
we have had running continuously 
in the Review that, without solici- 
tation, we feel bound to tell you 
what a 

paper is.” 


splendid medium your 


—New York 


the earliest voyages of Nansen, Andrée, and 
Amundsen. At the discovery of Andrée’s camp at 
White Island, a couple of years ago, a Primus stove 
was found near his remains. The Duke of the 
Abruzzis, Shackelton, Captain Scott, and Lieuten- 
ant Filehner all had Primus oil stoves with them 
on their Arctic and Antarctic expeditions. 
Norwesian Paper AND Pute Avutnuoriry 
Views 1He Wortp Ouriook 

In the World’s Paper Trade Review, Hjalmar 
Wessel, chairman of the board and managing di- 
rector of the Borregaard Company, states that 
while the demand for paper had been fairly good, 
the prices were far from being satisfactory. Re- 
ferring to the English market, he declared that the 
chief difficulty there at the present time was the 
existence of the import duties. Mr. Wessel said in 
the interview with the British trade journal that 
in view of the present tariff situation with Ger- 
many, there were numerous articles that could just 
as well be bought in England instead of in Ger- 
many whose tariff wall is now assuming propor- 
tions Getrimental to the export of Norwegian 
products. 


E\LECTRIFICATION OF 
Swepisn INpustries 

Among the Swedish industries which have now 
been completely electrified are the Lapland ore 
fields, the cement and porcelain works, the stone 
quarries, the pulp, paper, and wood grinding mills, 
the big flour mills, tobacco factories, and the ma- 
jority of the mechanical and other manufacturing 
industries. Of the principal Swedish industries, the 
saw mills have retained steam power to the present 
extent because they have an ample supply of cheap 
fuel in the form of sawdust and other waste 
materials. 
ReEcoGNiITION OF SovieT Russia As 
Aip to AMERICAN Business 

Robert C. Lee, vice-president of Moore & McCor- 
mack, operators of the American-Scandinavian 
Line, believes that the recognition of Soviet Russia 
by the United States would prove a great stimulus 
to business between the two countries. The Ameri- 
can merchant marine in particular would benefit 
by commercial relations officially established. Mr. 
Lee has made frequent trips to Russia in recent 
years. 


What The Reader Says: 


“T find myself looking forward to 
the receipt of this excellent journal 
about the first of every month. I 
find it extremely interesting, and 
read every page of it including the 
advertising.” 


—Washington 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





TRAVEL 


27— Two Weeks Cruise 
on the 
_, World’s largest pleasure yacht 


leaves Calais and Harwich June 
16, from Bergen June 18. 


Visit North Cape at Midsum- 
mer when MIDNIGHT SUN is 
seen at its prime. Lapp and 
Reindeer encampment is visit- 
ed, folks dances arranged. 


14 glorious and interesting 
m days for as little as $6.00 a day. 


= B & N LINE 


280 Broadway, New York 


NORWAY 
and SWEDEN 


Next Summer you can travel in the Scenic 

& Wonderlands of the North at incredibly 
low cost. Profit by our 82 years of experi- 
ence and 12 Scandinavian offices. Request 
our Booklets and let us help you plan your 
tour. 


BENNETT’S 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


580 Fifth Ave., New York At 47th Street 


What The Readers Say: 


“The Review is not excelled in 
quality and lasting worth by a 
single one of the fourteen other 
travel magazines that I list. I re- 
gard it as the ablest edited travel 
magazine published in America 
today.” 
W. D. Crockett 
Editor of “Satchel Guide to Europe” 


ORWAY 


DIRECT IN 7% DAYS 
“Sunlit Norway Calls” 


Sail by the 
*““STAVANGERFJORD”’ 


or 


*““BERGENSFJORD” 
MAKE RESERVATION NOW 





SAILINGS 
1933 | 


From Oslo From New York 
*Mar. 28.. STAVANGERFJORD ..Aprili27 | 
April22.... BERGENSFJORD | 
"May 9.. STAVANGERFJORD .. May 27 | 
May 23.... BERGENSFJORD ities 7 | 
* Calling Halifax Westbound. 
7 Calling Halifax Eastbound. | 





ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 
OFF SEASON 


a a $125.00 
TOURIST . . . . .~ 108.00 
THIRD .. + © © el SOMO 


ROUND TRIP MINIMUM RATES 
OFF SEASON 

CARN cs ee ec so st > IMS 

TOURIST .. . - «+ 181.00 


a 146.50 





*““STAVANGERFJORD”’ 


North Cape Cruise from Oslo July 8; Return 
Oslo July 21 

Hardangerfjord Cruise from Oslo July 27; Return 
Oslo August 3 


Also Sunday and week-end cruises during the 
summer 





For full information, illustrated litera- 
ture and assistance in obtaining necessary 
documents, apply to local agents or to 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA 


LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
22 Whitehall Street, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


CHICAGO 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 129-131 So. 3rd St. 
DEE ae tscisiscaccwesesuneee 278 Main St. 
SEATTLE 4th & Union 
SAN FRANCISCO 120 Market St. 
MONTREAL Can. Natl. Steamships 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





